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NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 21. 


JOHN STEPHENSON, 
The Car Builder. 


Taxis face has the mixed elements of 
an organization in which the parentage 
on both sides are indicated. A Scot- 
tish origin could be inferred from the 
outlines of the upper part of the head, 
while centrally the expression appears 
tobeof English type. Not that strain 
of English in which the Norman ap- 
pears, but the Saxon—with its strong 
angles and bold ridges. Mr. Stephenson 
has always been a keen observer, a man 
of facts, a dealer in the substantial veri- 
ties of things tangible, not a theorist, or 
speculator. In every thought and pur- 
pose he has been practical, and inclined 
to trust only solid, real things. Few 
men show the regard for method that 
he shows, and few men have his abil- 
ity to master details and marshal them 
in their proper places and relations. 
The vigorous body and active tempera- 
ment of the man have given him the 
disposition to employment ‘that call 
into exercise those mental forces that 
deal with physical agencies. A natural 
constructor, he would use his brain and 
hand in company, and work out results 
of a useful character. He has always 
sympathized with what exemplified 
power and progress, and his ambition 
has inspired him to reach forward and 
lead in whatever line of effort his judg- 
ment approved fitting for his participa- 
tion. Rare strength of will, rare energy, 
and a rare endowment of practical dis- 
cernment with constructive gifts of no 
mean order, have constituted Mr. Steph- 
enson a marked man from the begin- 
ning of his career. Obeying the impulse 
of nature he struck, as a young man, 
into his proper channel, and followed it 
to the achievement of eminent success. 

John Stephenson, whose name is 
known the world over as a master car 
builder, was born in the North of Ire- 
land, July 4, 1809, of parents on one 
side English, on the other Scotch. 


When he was about two years old they 
came to America, and settled in New 
York city. Here the boy received a 
good education, and was designed by 
his father to enter a mercantile life, but 
the basis of his mind was in the direction 
of mechanics, and nothing could per- 
suade him from following what he felt 
to be his proper field of action. He was 
an apprentice to a coach maker, and in 
1831, after attaining his majority, set up 
in business for himself, as a maker of 
omnibusses, then a new business in the 
city. In 1831 he designed and con- 
structed the first omnibus built in New 
York. In less than a year after the 
commencement of this enterprise his 
property was swept away by fire, but he 
made another start, and in a year he 
built his first street railway car. The 
introduction of a street railway into 
New York city in 1831-2, created not 
only much excitement and comment, 
but alsoa new industry—the manufac- 
ture of vehicles for use on such roads. 
In this business John Stephenson was 
the pioneer. From the New York & 
Harlem Railroad Company, the order 
came for the car above mentioned, and 
he constructed it after a design of his 
own, and named it ‘John Mason,” in 
honor of the first president of that com- 
pany. C7 

This was the first street railway car 
ever built. It was made to carry thirty 
passengers, in three compartments. The 
driver’s seat was on the roof, and it had 
passengers’ seats on the roof, which were 
reached by steps at each end of the car. 
This was first run on the road between 
Prince and Fourteenth streets, on Nov. 
26, 1832, carrying the president of the 
road, and the mayor and common coun- 
cil of the city of New York. For this 
car Mr. Stephenson was awarded a pat- 
ent. Other orders from the same com- 
pany soon followed, and before long 
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Mr. Stephenson found his reputation 
and business extend so that he was em- 
ployed in building passenger cars for 
railways, as they increased in number 
throughout the country. 

Mr. George Francis Train, in his days 
of business activity, introduced a street 
railway into Birkenhead, England, in 


Mr. Stephenson has found leisure for 
activity in other lines; in church and 
society he has taken part, music espe- 
cially attracting his interest. As a rule, 
the skillful mechanic inclines to be mu- 
sical,and Mr. Stephenson is noexception, 
as for forty years he was active as a choir 
singer or leader, and it is said that he 
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1860, and also commenced one in Lon- 
don, but it bred a riot, and a mob tore 
up the rails. They are now seen, it is 
needless to say, in all civilized countries, 
and the John Stephenson Company, 
Limited, manufactures street railway 
cars for North and South America, for 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia. 


HAMMER. 


possesses an extraordinary library of 
musical compositions and works on 
music. EDITOR. 
BERNARD HAMMER. 
President of Switzerland. 


WE never turn our thought toward 
Switzerland without feeling a thrill of 
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admiration for the noble place in history 
wo n by the patriot mountaineers of that 
grand country. Small in extent, yet 
free among the jarring, jealous, con- 
tentious monarchies that surround her 
snow-crowned peaks, the Swiss Republic 
must command the hearty respect of 
every man who loves country and home. 
As a boy at school we read of Tell, 
Stenon, Winkelried, and other heroes 
in the semi-romantic annals of that in- 
vincible people, and felt that if we did 
not some day visit Switzerland and pay 
our homage at the shrines of those de- 
voted souls who would sooner die than 
yield to any invader, we should not have 
filled out the measure of life’s purpose. 
When it came our fortune in after years 
to climb the mountain passes and cross 
the living glaciers of Switzerland, I 
wandered with a glowing interest among 
the fascinating scenery of Uri and Lu- 
zerne, of Pilatus, Brunnen and Alp- 
nacht, Fluellen, Tell’s Rock, and 
Schwartz, and wondered not that those 
great rough souls of the centuries gone 
should so love their country. 

Of President Hammer our portrait is 
not a faithful one, but there is enough 
in it to indicate a man of strong quali- 
ties. He is no passive routinist, no 
time server or political headpiece, but a 
firm, spirited man with his own opinions 
and methods of action. He has the air 
of one accustomed to authority, and 
confident of his ability to carry through 
whatever he attempts. 

The changes of government in Switz- 
erland usually take place very quietly, 
and foreign nations as a rule take little 
notice of it, as the Swiss Confederacy 
is considered so small a power as scarce- 
ly able to disturb the political equilib- 
rium of Europe. Last December the 
President of the League, Hertenstein, 
died, and he was succeeded in the presi- 
dent’s chair by the former Vice-Presi- 
dent, Bernard Hammer, without caus- 
ing the least agitation. How unlike 
the movement in the neighboring mon- 
archies ! 


Born in Olton, in the year 1822, the 
new president of the confederacy at- 
tended the gymnasium at Solothurn, 
studied law at the academy at Genf, and 
at the universities Freiburg, Breisgau, 
Berlin, and Zurich, then settling down 
as lawyer in Solothurn; in the year 
1850 he became State-Attorney ; three 
years after President of the Court, and 
in 1856 a member of the Constitution 
and Canton-counsel. Besides this he 
devoted himself with the greatest zeal to 
the Swiss military system, took part in 
1847 as artillery officer in the Sonder- 
bund war, and rose in 1862 to the rank 
of Colonel and head inspector of the 
artillery. From the year 1868 until 
1875 he occupied in Berlin the post of 
Swiss Ambassador, first to the German 
League and afterward to the German 
Empire. After seven years of activity 
in the German capital, he was called 
back to his home, and subsequently ex- 
ercised as a member of the Confederacy, 
the highest authority or. jurisdiction in 
Switzerland, principally over the finan- 
cial and custom systems, and in 1879 
also the political department. Further- 
more, he took part as representative of 
Switzerland, in the Brussels conference 
about International Council of War, as 
also at the St. Petersburg Telegraph 
Conference. 

Bernard Hammer has earned high 
merit in the service of his country. All 
who are in close relation with the Presi 
dent of the Confederacy have the utmost 
confidence in his capacity to discharge 
his various and difficult duties with 
strict conscientiouspess and success. 





~<o—____—_—_ 
A TRUE portrait is an incorrigible page 
of history which neither justice nor 
mercy invalidates. It is the dead-level 
of men ‘mid fluctuating fashion and 
fickle opinion. Our national portrait- 
ure, though likely to be hung for a 
while in the Rogues’ Gallery, is incor- 
ruptible history, every face proclaiming, 
‘*Know all men by these presents,” as 
unlying as light itself. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN THE MORAL AND SOCIAL WORLD. 


HRENOLOGY as a science is not 
wholly confined to heads and 

faces, but asserts itself among the moral 
and social forces which operate the world. 
As upon an empire man often stamps 
law and civilization, so upon society man 
photographs his dominant impulses. The 
thought of the Bible, which all history 
has emphasized, that the sins of our par- 
ents are visited upon us even.‘‘ unto the 
third and fourth generations,” is the law 
of the universe. As the oak tree can not 
rise to a greater height, a sturdier growth 
or a grander beauty than the seed allows, 
neither can man reach beyond his limit- 
ations. There are natural and artificial 
conditions which limit a man’s possibili- 
ties—those growing out of natural law, 
and those which bear the impress of hu- 
man thought and origin. For instance, 
the natural conditions of life are light, 
air, heat, etc.; while the artificial condi- 
tions may be social precedents, tradi- 
tions, laws, political and religious gov- 
ernment or cults. The one is as needful 
as the other to human welfare, but the 
abnormal developments of the one are 
as disastrous to human welfare as the 
imperfections of the other. The fact is, 
that social, religious, and political law 
are, after all, but the incarnation of 
man’s nature, that form the face upon 
which reflect the heart and mind of hu- 
manity. What we are individually, or 
what we are collectively, artificial con- 
ditions illustrate. The objection wiil be 
raised that government as in Russia, for 
example, does not picture the aspiration 
of the masses for liberty ; that society as 
in the United States does not reflect the 
democratic principles of a free country. 
It must not be denied that such objec- 


tions are unsound. Hence they are not . 


damaging to the general argument. In 
the one case the Russian masses do not 
aspire for liberty, or they could have it, 
and in the other, aristocracy, caste, class, 
etc., are perpetuated in our midst by and 
through popular suffrage. So that if 
these artificial conditions prevail and 


affect civilization, it is chiefly because we 
refuse to strike a blow at the wrong and 
work toward liberty and democracy. But 
these conditions exist, and this is the point 
that we insist upon making. Now, as 
long as they exist, so long will man be 
limited by them. The thick skull and 
the small brain condemn men at once 
to positions by no means on a parallel 
with those gaired by men who possess 
their opposites. But the thick skulls 
and small brains are as much the pro- 
duct of the bad, pernicious, and artificial 
conditiors of human life as are those 
fine brains which, in spite of external 
hindrances, develop among some into 
the successful men of the times. In 
other words, the artificial conditions 
which make a Beecher or an Emerson, 
make also a Tweed and a Guiteau. The 
artificial conditions which originate the 
classes, develop also the masses. The 
artificial conditions which fill the 
churches with a worshipful congrega- 
tion on Sunday, fill the saloons, the 
prisons, the lunatic and inebriate asy- 
lums every day of the week. The arti- 
ficial conditions which make some men 
rich, make many men poor. I shall be 
criticised by some for tracing much of 
the cause of crime, idiocy, prostitution, 
mendicity, lunacy, intemperance, and 
poverty to the bad social laws of our 
country. I am aware of the number of 
those who, in the midst of plenty, elect 
poverty ; who, in the midst of holy in- 
fluences, choose the way of hell, and 
who, in the midst of health, violate God's 
law by open wantonness. Yet who 
would argue that the church and the 
penitentiary are necessities, or that more 
men are born than are made criminals ? 

In this particular the science of Phre- 
nology, by assuming a knowledge of 
the great problem of our age and civili- 
zation, would advise men not only to be 
holy in spite of ail obstacles, but to make 
holiness easy by correcting artificial con- 
ditions, and by making human law ex- 
press the will of God. It would seek not 
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only to raise man above his surround- 
ings by urging him to look well to per- 
sonal education and a discipline of his 
heart, but to labor in the direction of a 
reform, whereby human law and divine 
law would be synonymous, so that all 
men could easily be what their Creator 


had designed. Weare not to care for 
the head and brain less, but rather 
more, by making good heads and good 
brains not the exception, but the rule. 
For this end we may well labor and 
pray. 

J. C. F. GRUMBINE. 





LAURA D. 


On the 24th of May there died in South 
Boston a woman who for over forty 
years had been one of the most conspic- 
uous persons in American life. Laura 
Bridgman, deaf, dumb, and blind, had 
become famous through the attainment 
of powers and capabilities that were pre- 
viously supposed to be entirely denied to 
one so bereft of common instrumentali- 
ties of intellectual development. Her 


life history is as familiar to the intelli- 
gent American as a ‘‘twice told tale,” 
yet the interest that the educated world 
has taken in her wonderful emergence 
from childhood darkness to a high order 


of mental life has never flagged. 

She was born in Hanover, N. H., De- 
cember 21, 1829, and, although subject 
to fits in infancy, was an intelligent and 
healthy child, with all normal faculties, 
at two yearsold. At that time she was 
prostrated by a fever, which raged for 
seven weeks, destroying sight and hear- 
ing, and blunting the senses of taste and 
smell. She did not recover her healt!i 
for two or three years, and was cut ofl, 
necessarily, from all ordinary human 
communication, although she exhibited 
signs of intelligence and proved her re- 
cognition of different members of her 
family by certain motions which she 
herself invented. At seven years old 
she came under the control of Dr. Sam- 
uel G. Howe in the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, where she remained an 
inmate for many years, and where she 
died from an attack of erysipelas. 

It is proper to state that Dr. Howe, 
deriving his inspiration largely from his 
study of the philosophy of Spurzheim, 
who had won his esteem a few years be- 


BRIDGMAN. 


fore, believed that it was possible to 
educate the unfortunate little girl from 
an inspection of her head, and under his 
direction her education was undertaken. 
The method, in brief, was as follows : 
The first lessons were given by taking 
small articles, such as a key, a pen, etc., 
having labels pasted. upon them with 
their names in raised letters, and allow- 
ing her to feel these over and over again, 
until she came to associate the printed 
word with the article itself; and when 
shown the name apart from the object, 
would bring the object for which the 
name called. In order to teach her the 
value of individual letters, short, one- 
syllabled words were selected, such as 
pin and pen ; and by repeatedly examin- 
ing these, she came to perceive that they 
consisted of separate signs or characters, 
and that the middle sign of one differed 
from the middle sign of the other. The 
task of teaching these early lessons was 
a very slow one; but Laura was a wil- 
ling and patient pupil before she had 
any conception of the object of these 
lessons ; but when some idea of their 
signification dawned upon her, her de- 
light was so unmistakably manifested, 
and her zeal and interest became so 
great, that the slow process became a 
pleasant work to her teacher. After 
learning to associate the printed names 
upon the labels with the articles, the let- 
ters were given her on detached pieces 
of paper, and she was taught to arrange 
them so as to spell the words which she 
had already learned. She was next sup- 
plied with a set of metal types with the 
letters of the alphabet cast upon their 
ends, and a board containing square 
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holes, into which the types could be set, 
and with these she soon learned to spell 
the words which she knew, as she had 
with the paper slips. After several weeks 
of this practice she was taught to 
make the different letters by the position 
of her fingers and thus dispense with 
the board and types. She was so eager 
to learn the name of every object with 
which she came in contact that much 
time was spent in teaching her these. 
Next came words expressing positive 
qualities ; then the use of prepositions ; 
and she easily acquired the use of some 
active verbs, such as to walk, to to run, 
sew, etc., although the distinctions of 
mood and tense, of course, came later. 
The process of teaching was necessarily 
so slow that, notwithstanding her unu- 
sual quickness of apprehension and ea- 
gerness to learn, she had attained only 
about the same command of language 
as that possessed by ordinary children 
at three years of age when she had been 
under instruction twenty-six months and 
was ten years old. But as she now pos- 
sessed the means for the acquirement of 
knowledge, and she became capable of 
expressing her own thoughts, feelings, 


and impressions, her progress was very. 


rapid. 

In the course of a few years she ac- 
quired a good general education, read- 
ing all kinds of books printed in the 
raised letters for the blind, and manifest- 
ing the greatest interest in all contem- 
porary matters which came within the 
limits of her experiences. She became 
an adept in needlework, and was able to 
attend with ease to simple domestic du- 
ties. Her great delight was in helping 
to teach. persons afflicted in a manner 
similar to herself, and this she began to 
do while yet a girl in her teens. The 
illustration, taken from a publication 
forty years old, represents her instruct- 
ing a boy, like herself deprived of three 
senses. 

Down to the time of her death Miss 
Bridgman was the most interesting of 
the inmates of the Perkins Institution, 


although other pupils have been in its 
charge who, like little Helen Keller, 
have excited not a little wonder in the 
scientific world. Her disposition was 
gentle and sweet, and she exhibited the 
warmest affection toward her benefact- 
ors. When Dr. Howe died, her grief 
was most pathetic. In recent years she 
paid regular visits to her aged mother, 
who survives her, and other relatives. 
Her existence was placid and even 
happy, and she rarely betrayed in her 
manner any sense of the hardness of her 
lot, but appeared contented and happy. 

Her organization in itself exhibited 
uncommon symmetry. The brain was 


LAURA D. BRIDGMAN. 


of full size, but above the average devel- 
opment in the intellectual and moral 
regions. Prof. L. N. Fowler, who ex- 
amined her while a girl on different oc- 
casions, speaks of the changes of the 
head that were noticeable in accompani- 
ment with her advance in knowledge 
and experience, He regarded Laura as 
one of the best of living object lessons in 
practical phrenology, and Dr. Howe in 
his early reports refers to the evident 
growth of her head in the course of a 
few years while under training. George 
Combe, when in the United States, visited 
the institution twice, and showed a 
warm interest in the young girl. D. 
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DELSARTISM. 


INCE the return of Mr. Edmund 
Russell—whose portrait is given— 
to this country, much inquiry has been 
made with regard to the nature of the 
Delsartian system of expression and 
gymnastics. Mr. Russell is one of the 
best teachers we know in this special 
line, and having been one of the audi- 
ence at a lecture recently delivered by 
him, we are enabled to give the follow- 
ing outline of the subject : 

Francois Delsarte was born in Sol- 
esmes, a village in France, near the be- 
ginning of the present century. After 
a youth of great poverty and privation 
he was graduated from the Paris Con- 
servatoire, and possessing a beautiful 
voice and great dramatic talent, for some 
years remained on the operatic stage. 
His voice failing him, he retired to pri- 
vate life and gave himself to the study 
of the laws which underlie human ex- 
pression. 

His work includes the observation of 
the laws of motion, the laws of gesture, 
the laws of expression; the roles played 
in gesture by the special organs of the 
body, the laws of universal expression, 
and the analysis of individual deviations 
from these laws. 

Regarding man’s nature as a trinity, 
he believed that one should educate the 
mental, moral, and physical at the same 
time and in perfect relation to each 
other, beginning with training the phy- 
sical agents of expression, then develop- 
ing mind and heart. A trinity is insep- 
arable ; separation means death and the 
final loss of the power to unite and form 
a perfect harmony. Our modern educa- 
tion is too much of a mental strain, a 
desire for abnormal development in spe- 
cial directions. It ignores all the laws 
of real growth. Education should fit a 
man for the life he is to lead ; should 
preserve and develop his personality, and 
strengthen all his powers of relating 
himself to and understanding others. 

Our men either belong to the crude, 
brutish, low physical type, or to the 


over-strained, nervous, short breathed, 
broken-down mental, which is especially 
common in America. A man with har- 
monious balance of power or interrela 
tion of his mental, moral, and physical 
nature, is rare. 

The soul struggles to speak through 
an imperfect instrument; sumetimes it 
ceases to struggle, and finally has noth- 
ing to say. : 

Mr. Russel], for a concise definition of 
Delsartism, compares it to ‘‘tuning the 
piano.” One is asked to play; a string 
is broken ; anote refusestosound. Will 
you say ‘it will not seem like my piano 
if it is not out of tune?’ No, the whole 
instrument must be tuned to perfect re- 
lation or harmony, perfect co-operation 
of all the parts with the whole. 

For the expression of his triune nature 
man has three languages—the word, the 
tone, the gesture. Primarily speaking, 
tones express bodily condition, physical 
pleasure, pain, etc. ; words are arbitrary 
mental symbols, and interpret thoughts 
and ideas —they describe and limit. 
Gestures relate us to other beings, 
expressing our emotions and feelings. 
We study all the words that have ever 
been thought or said or written, in all 
lands and all ages ; toves are mostly left 
to singers, and gestures to accident, and 
there are not many ‘‘accidents.” 
‘* Tailor-made,” is a good description of 
most society expression. 

Ordinary. labor, a blow, a simple mo- 
tion, require the use of but a few mus- 
cles and joints; noble feelings and ele- 
gant manners require the whole body to 
respond without tension or effort. In 
labor the brain commands special mus- 
cles to do a special work, but when the 
man does not move, but is moved, a 
wave of feeling passes over and his whole 
body becomes eloquent. 

A quick jerk of the head says te a 
passing acquaintance, ‘‘I know you,” 
but to express reverence and love (possi- 
bly some will argue that we do not 
need to express these feelings in such ad- 
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vanced civilization. What does Mr. 


Ruskin say of its failure, if it can’t make 
a civil man ?) the whole body speaks in 
unconscious rhythm. 

It is the work of Delsartism to teach 
not how to come into a room and how 
to go out, how to stand and how to bow, 
but to train the body until it is by habit 


row, hard, constrained nature, as 2 
coarse, free, open one, and either may 
lie, being only the result of circum- 
stance, the building up of years of con- 
straint or ignorance; and the real self 
may struggle in vain for expression 
through the one body, which labor has 
narrowed down to a machine which 








EDMUND RUSSELL. 


unconsciously flexible, and feels not self- 
conscious but self-possessed for the ex- 
pression of the moment. 

The vulgar nature makes crude, ani- 
mal-like gestures ; so the refined shrinks 
back into itself, stiffens its spine and 
says, ‘‘ gesture is vulgar.” So it is, when 
it is in the wrong place, but it is just as 
bad to express, or seem to express a nar- 


only speaks of labor ; or the other, which 
respectability has stiffened up, till it can 
only express respectability. It is a law 
of expression—the old law of economy, 
‘*just as much as is needed for the oc- 
casion ; no more, no less.” 

Mr. Russell speaks of the graceful bow 
of the Queen of Italy, so beloved by her 
subjects. While he was in Rome, s! e 
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was visited by a cousin who sat up in 
the carriage with high collar, rigid 
spine, and angular arms. She bowed to 
the people with a jerk of the head, in 
quick, comedy time—a straight line in 
space and moving only one point 
of the neck. The queen bowed like 
a caress, in complex rhythmic time, 
in a spiral line, bending every joint of 
her body. The Italians all thought the 
cousin haughty and disagreeable. 

While analyzing the meaning of differ- 
ent bows one day, in the presence of a 
lady of the court who was his pupil, Mr. 
Russell illustrated the two manners 
just described. She said, ‘‘ How strange ! 
Only yesterday, in the carriage, the prin- 
cess said to the Queen,‘ How I envy you 
your bow ; I love my people, but I can- 
not express it.” And why? Did not 
her body fit her soul? Was it because 
the refined nature could not control a 
clumsy bodily mechanism? She loved her 
people, but they never knewit; they never 
got it—the notes would not sound. The 
instrument could not speak in harmony. 
It might have been caused by embarrass- 
ment, or the fatigues of illness, or al- 
ways wearing tight clothing, or from her 
mother who always said, ‘‘ Don’t do that, 
my daughter ; it is not proper for one in 
your position,” and never told her what 
she should do. Who knows? Control 
atthe center, freedom at the extremities, 
is a fundamental law of expression. 

Once in Paris Mrs. Russell (who was a 
pupil and associate teacher with Gustave 
Delsarte, the son) was reminded that 
Delsarte was a descendant of Del Sarto 
(the tailor). ‘‘ Yes,” she said, “he fits 
men’s bodies to their souls.” 

This new ‘‘ art of expression ” is largely 
studied by orators, actors, clergymen, 
painters, sculptors, and all scholars and 
artists who wish to get further knowl- 
edge of human nature. A leading phy- 
sician in London studied two years with 
Mr. Russell, to understand motion in re- 
lation to nervous disease. The London 
Homeopathic World, says: ‘* Mr. Rus- 
sell is the apostle of Delsartean philcs- 


ophy, which takes for its basis the 
triple nature of man—moral, mental, 
and pkysical—and asks the question in 
every department of nature, art, and 
life, how it stands related to man in 
respect to these three divisions of his 
being. It thus affords an analysis of an 
immense practical importance, that is 
capable of being brought to bear 
on questions of the most varied char- 
acter. We emphatically commend the 
Delsartean exercises in schools. We 
have seen the very greatest benefits en- 
sue from their use. Compared with 
Ling’s exercises we think they are more 
philosophical, more fundamental, and 
more interesting.” ; 

Mr. Gladstone declared after hearing 
a lecture by Mrs. Russell, that this art 
should be taught in every school in 
England, while Dr. Richter, the Wag- 
nerian authority, said to her: ‘‘ Every 
actor should study it, but only the great- 
est will understand its need and value.” 

Delsarte’s work has given a scientific 
basis for art criticism, for we find the 
laws of motion, color, sound, and form 
in perfect relation. The knowledge this 
affords is invaluable to the art-student, 
for with its aid he begins to understand 
nature instead of merely imitating her. 

The aim of the Delsartean gymnastics 
is to give symmetrical physical develop- 
ment, and to take out the angles and 
discords, the left over pieces of past wor- 
ries and sorrows, to reduce the body to 
a natural, passive state, and from that 
point to trdin it to move in harmony 
with nature’s laws. The movements are 
without nervous tension, and all] feats 


,and exertions are discouraged. The 


practical eye of the teacher quickly sees 
if a joint is stiffened, or if a motion is 
made in nervous rhythm, and a special 
gymnastic is given until the whole body 
works together, and as an instrument is 
in tune. This usually takes long and pa- 
tient practice, and when the normal 
ease and control are attained, the pupil 
is only on the threshold of his real 
study of Art. 
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As the system deals especially with 
physical reform, it can never be written 
in a book, for individual peculiarities 
need the personal criticism of a teacher, 
and the higher philosophy of the art is 
not given until the first steps have been 
mastered, and the individual is under 
control, but important works on art 
subjects might be written by its exponents 
from the knowledge gained by it. 

Many of our schools and colleges use 
Delsarte’s works in some degree—Har- 
vard, Vassar, Wellesley, Tuft’s, Prince- 
ton, Cornell, Oberlin, and others, but 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell found it quite un- 
known in London ; meeting only Lord 
Lytton (Owen Meredith), Sir Frederick 
Leighton, and the elder Garcia, who 
knew of Delsarte, and singularly they 
ail had been his personal friends, and 


(The following extract is from a letter written 
by George Combe to the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Phrenvlogical Journal.) 

VIENNA, 23d July, 1837. 

\IR:—I wrote to you on the 20th 

July, that no phrenologist could 
be found in Vienna; but I have now to 
report that ‘‘ nothing is denied to well 
directed industry.” I continued my 
researches, and at last was introduced by 
Herr Wolfe, of the Imperial Library, to 
Baron Hammer Purgstall. This gentle- 
man had studied under Dr. Gall, and 
been satisfied that his doctrine is true, 
and he therefore entertains a respect for 
it and knew me by reputation, although 
he has not seen my books. He 
placed me in a train by which I at last 
discovered Madame Becker, the daugh- 
ter of thé brother of Dr. Gall’s first wife, 
and shall now proceed to give you a 
detail of some of the facts which I learn- 
ed from her. 

Dr. Gall’s first wife was named Cath- 
erine Leissler. Her father was Chirur- 
gien-Major in the French army at 
Strassburg, of which he was a native; 
and she herself was educated in a board- 
ing school at Metz. 


spoke in the highest praise of him as a 
man, and as an artist. Of his writing, 
but a few fragments remain. He left his 
work mostly in the form of charts, and 
epigrammatic sentences. From them we 
take some interesting definitions : 

‘Art is feeling passed through thought 
and fixed in form.” 

‘‘Art is the idealization of the real, and 
the realization of the ideal.’” 

‘* Art is nature with the non-essentials 
left out.” 

‘‘Art is at once the possession and the 
free direction of the agents by virtue of 
which are revealed the life, soul, and 
mind. It is the appropriation of the 
sign to the thing. It is the relation of 
the beauties scattered through nature, to 
a superior type. It is not, therefore, the 
mere imitation of nature.” w. 


+e 


FROM A LETTER OF 


GEORGE COMBE. 


Madame Becker mentioned that Dr. 
Gall resided in Vienna upward of thirty 
years, and was recognized as an able 
physician. He was the friend of Dr. 
Stoerck, physician to Maria - Theresa, 
the Emperor Joseph, and also to Francis 
I. at the commencement of his reign. . . 

Prince Metternich was a pupil of Dr. 
Gall. He was then Count Clement, and 
not powerful, Madame Becker recol- 
lects that often when she wished to speak 
with Dr.Gall she was told that he was en- 
gaged with Count Clement. The Prince 
renewed his acquaintanceship with Dr. 
Gall in Paris, and when he resided there 
as Ambassador to Napoleon, he sent let- 
ters and small packets to and from 
Vienna, to accommodate Dr. Gall and 
his friends, in his official bag. 

In 1814-15,the Emperor of Austria saw 
Dr. Gall at Paris after the Peace, and 
asked him to return to Vienna. He de- 
clined to do so, and assigned as his reason 
that he was now established in Paris, and 
would be forced to begin the world again 
if he removed to Vienna. He wrote this 
fact to Madame Becker from Paris, and 
she knows it to be authentic. 
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Madame Becker possesses an original 
portrait of Dr. Gall, painted when he 
was 49 years of age, and a bust of him in 
wax, miniature size, modeled in Berlin 
in 1806 or 1807. 

In 1824 or 1825, she, by desire of Dr. 
Gall, presented to Dr. Rollett of Baden, 
near Vienna, that part of his collection 
of skulls and casts which he left here. 
Dr. Rollett lives still, and continues to 
take an interest in the science. I regret- 
ted that I did not discover this fact 
until after my visit to Baden, and when 
it was impossible for me to return to it. 

Madame Becker described Dr. Gall as 
having been gay, simple and good-na- 


tured in his domestic manners, and total- 
ly without pretension. She showed me 
some kind letters written by him to ber 
in 1826 and 1827. He died in 1828. She 
possesses an excellent Parisian medal of 
him. Iam, yours, etc , 


GEORGE COMBE. 


[This letter, for a copy of which we 
are indebted to Mr. Hollander, of Lon- 
don, is interesting to the reader espe- 
cially in connection with the article that 
appeared in the April number, describ- 
ing the Gall collection of cranial casts, 
etc., now preserved at Baden. 


ED.P.J. } 





FAITH AND 


NDER the above title the March 

JOURNAL contains an article to 

which I desire to make a further reply 

than that contained in the brief but 

worthy remarks of M. F. B. in the May 
JOURNAL. 

M. F. B. has well answered the state- 
ment concerning the blindness of spirit- 
uality ; and, in saying ‘‘ Trained reason 
works in its own order, but who can 
prove that it is any more trustworthy 
than illumined spirituality ?” a sugges- 
tion is offered which Mr. Shull may 
profitably consider. In this connection 
let us place two of Mr. Shull’s remarks 
together and observe their effect. ‘‘Faith 
transcends reason, holding truths which 
reason can not grasp for lack of data.” 
‘*But if those things which we hold 
through faith be true, they must receive 
the sanction of reason, and reason be- 
comes the only test of credibility,”—the 
first remark is true, but what of the 
second? ‘‘What can we reason but 
from what we know?” and if reason 
finds no data for or against certain 
‘*truths ” which faith holds, how is it to 
‘test the credibility of those truths? 
It may be said, however, that so far as 
reason goes it is the test of credibility, 
and true faith can not hold anything 
which true reason proves to be unmis- 


PROVIDENCE. 


takably false. Thus reason is a limited 
test of faith. Outside the realms of 
reason faith may hold either truth or 
error so far as reason is concerned. 
True reason and true faith are not an- 
tagonistic. They are sisters that travel 
hand in hand in perfect harmony, as 
far as reason feels the solid ground be- 
neath her feet; but when Reason falters 
and stops, the wings of Faith enable her 
to soar above and beyond her plodding 
sister’s reach. 

‘“Knowing that mankind has expe- 
rienced a rapid elevation from supersti- 
tion, it is only fair to admit that true 
faith is not yet perfectly _ attained.” 
Knowing that the teachings of Christ 
and the apostles—though given so long 
ago—have never been in the least im- 
proved upon, the above quotation is 
manifestly false. That individuals and 
nations have ‘‘experienced a rapid ele- 
vation from superstition ” is certain, but 
wherever this elevation has reached its 
highest plane it has been accomplished 
by the ‘‘ Old, old, Story,” and their en- 
lightened minds and souls give full al- 
legiance to that same old story as the 
exponent of truest faith. That the mass 
of mankind has not learned of the ‘‘true 
faith,” and that many of the more ad- 
vanced have not ‘perfectly attained” 
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it is self-evident; but that ‘‘the true faith 
is not yet perfectly attained” seems to 
me an unwarranted assertion, and 
whether the above quotation be admit- 
ted or not, ‘‘no one need fear to test 
his faith by rational inquiry.” Chris- 
tianity does not shrink from such in- 
quiry, but has ever met philosophical 
criticism on its own ground, and has 
ever been proof against its thrusts. Time 
has crowned her victor, and she bears 
the palm to-day. 

Indeed the ‘‘marked increase in in- 
tellectuality” is immediately after or 
coincident with the attainment of a bet- 
ter faith; for neither individuals nor 
nations ever rise above their gods. Old 
faiths ever give way to better ones, and 
mental elevation follows as a natural 
consequence. Seldom, if ever, has men- 
tal elevation preceded spiritual eleva- 
tion. They go near together, and are 
mutually helpful, but history and obser- 
vation show that the greater debt is on 
the side of the former. 

If the ‘‘visible creation” declares 
God's will as clearly and even more elo- 
quently than ‘‘ the mystic and symbolic 
pages of Revelation,” why do not in- 
dividuals and nations progress as rapid- 
ly in morals and intelligence without as 
with those pages? Is the visible crea 
tion, with all its wonderful lessons, hid 
from them? or do they need the writ- 
ten Word to enable them to understand 
the lesson of the visible creation? True, 
**the heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth His handi- 
work. Day untoday uttereth speech,and 
night unto night showeth knowledge.” 
These lessons are from what Bishop Wm. 
Taylor calls God’s Primary School, and 
this schocl is of great advantage to men; 
but itis only from the written Word-—- 
God’s High School—that one may be- 
come wise unto salvation. By the help 
of these two schools there is no limit to 
the possible moral and intellectual de- 
velopment of mankind. 

Many have been misled through mis- 
interpretation of the Book purporting 


to be divine authority, but this is no ar- 
gument against the Book. I do not 
doubt that a misinterpreted doctor's pre- 
scription might do more than mislead a 
person, yet no sensible one would call 
in question the value of the prescrip- 
tion. I wonder if the teachings of the 
visible creation are never misinter- 
preted? Answer, all ye worshipers of 
sun, moon, stars, animals, rivers, and 
images! Answer, all ye who through 
misinterpretation of nature’s laws bring 
upon yourselves an endless chain of 
moral, mental, and physical evils ! 

Mr. Shull appears to found his oppo- 
sition to the doctrine of providence 
chiefly upon the idea that the law hasin 
itself the power to enforce itself. He 
says: ‘‘If the laws which were estab- 
lished in creation are not sufficient to 
attain His (God’s) ends, without His 
present intervention or superintendence 
they are imperfect, and the Giver shares 
in their imperfection.” Butis not a law 


simply a rule of action, merely a plan 


according to which something is to be 
done? In itself it is nothing. It is 
dead and useless alone. There must be 
a power behind the law to enforce it, 
and that power must remain in continu- 
ous action if the law is constantly en- 
forced. The law of gravitation is the 
principle according to which the power 
of gravitation operates. The law of the 
State of New York is the code of rules 
according to which the power of the 
State is used. Likewise the laws of God 
are simply the rules by which he up- 
holds and governs the universe. Asthe 
law of gravitation and of the State of New 
York are dead and useless without an 
ever-acting power to enforce them, so 
are the laws of God without the contin- 
uous exercise of His power. The best 
laws are not intelligent, self-acting 
things, and can do nothing of them- 
selves; then shall we say that God 
and His laws are imperfect because His 
presence and power are required to en- 
force them? Nonsense. If God’s laws 
are capable of self enforcement, He 
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might as well cease to exist ; for in such 
a case all the universe could get along 
quite as well without Him. 

Another mistake is apparent in the 
idea that the law is greater than the 
Lawmaker—i. e., that God can not 
change or temporarily set aside his own 
laws. If Mr. Shull would acknowledge 
the validity of Scripture proof, it were 
easy to show instances where God’s laws 
have been revoked—as in the abolish- 
ment of Ceremonial laws—and tempora- 
rily overcome—as in the parting of Jor- 
dan, the lengthening of Joshua’s battle 
day, and the raising of the dead. God's 
attributes and purposes are unalterable. 
His modus operandi is not. He uses 
laws, but is not enslaved by them. No 
general law is just the thing for every 
circumstance. Special movements of 


the divine will, and special exercise of 
Divine power, are necessary to the wel- 
fare of God’s creatures. He who sees 
every sparrow fall, and numbers the 


hairs of our heads, is not so bound by 
inexorable law that He can not reach 
out a hand to help in any time of special 
need. 

To convince humanity of the non- 
intervention and non-superintendence 
of God, and to exalt natural law as Mr. 
Shull desires, would destroy true faith 
and convert men to mere nature wor- 
shipers. Under such instruction we 
would not seek after God at all, for why 
should we seek one who by His own 
laws is made so helpless in our behalf? 
Let me rather believe that He is ‘‘a very 
present heip in every time of need!” 

Yea, ‘‘If reason demonstrates the fal- 
sity of a belief in ‘ Providence’ it is de- 
grading ‘to any one’ to believe in it”; 
but if history, observation, experience, 
and reason all demonstrate the truth of 
this doctrine—which they do—it is en- 
nobling to believe in it. Who are most 
intelligent, holy, and useful in the 
world to-day ? and who have been in 
the ages past (either among God-fearing 
or heathen nations), those who renounce, 
or those who defend this doctrine? I 


appeal to history and observation for my 
answer,and upon that answer I am will- 
ing to rest the question of the deprecia- 
tion of a belief in Providence. 

The fact, however, is plain. Many 
people misinterpret the natural results 
of their own sin and folly as a manifes- 
tation of God’s providence. They need 
to be taught the difference between law 
and providence, and their relation to 
each other, as well as their own relation 
to them. It is somewhat amusing to hear 
in this connection of the ‘‘ exactitude of 
science.” Perhaps the exactitude of (?) 
the sciences of Medicine and Phrenology 
are referred to. The idea of the exacti- 
tude of science being offered to refute 
the doctrine of the providence of God! 
Sciences seek to discover, classify, and 
profit by the laws of God as seen in 
nature ; they do not deal with provi- 
dence, much less disprove them. But 
perhaps Mr. Shull claims that the exac- 
titude of science has mastered all the 
phenomena in matter, mind, and spirit, 
and is prepared, therefore, to annihilate 
the doctrine of Divine providence ! 

EDWARD E, CARR. 


2 


FACES. 


SoME faces are supremely fair, 
Some sparkling in their splendor, 

Some are demure and debonair, 
And some divinely tender. 





Some win us with one fatal glance 
From eyes too brightly beaming ; 
Some smile the smile that brings a trance, 
Til life is lost in dreaming. 


. Some flit before us, sweet and gay, 
To fill our hearts with laughter ; 
Then fade, as fancies fade away, 
And leave no achings after. 


And some—some faces sorrow-kissed, 
Where holiest thoughts are thronging— 
Come back, come always in the mist 
Of everlasting longing. 


So faces come and faces go ; 
Some make existence sweeter, 

And some, they make life sad, we know, 
Yet, being sad, completer. 
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TWO EVOLUTIONS. 


Human nature has many traits of brute 
nature, and besides we feel a sublime 
knowledge—a touch of an invisible life 
thatis above the beast life, and that which 
modifies the animal in us. This fact has 
led .o much disputation on evolution. 
There are two evolutions, indeed, one 
from the animal. This I think is proved 
because we have a similar base of head 
with the three fundamental faculties or 
instincts— Vitativeness, Perception, and 
Amativeness, each with its circle of de- 
velopment. Vitativeness as an instance. 
Out of love of life sprang the desire to 
protect it—to eat, or Alimentiveness. 
Then wish to get, through Energy, 
Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, Con- 
structiveness : all these grew to protect 
life. This circle of growths meets the 
circles of Amativeness and Perception, 
as may be seen in a cat’s head. But 
whence came the top head? There is no 
trace in the animal—beast, therefore it 
could not have come from the beast. We 
say the animal is not spiritual, and man 
is spiritual : then the man is more than 
the beast, but he is also an animal, since 
he has the same protective, perceptive, 
and procreative faculties. It was a new, 
implanted instinct that made man rise 
with his head toward heaven, symbolical 
of the celestial child always searching 
after the Father of Life. But the new 
impulse craved new ministrations, and 
Reverence, Faith, Hope, Ideality, Sub- 
limity, and Conscientiousness crowned 
the animal with an eternal and beautiful 
glory. As the tiny animal craved con- 
tinued life and got it, so man craves a 
higher life, and in proportion as his wish 
is strong so the top-head grows, in obed- 
ience to the second impulse. 


Again, we remember that man has 
two natures, two polarities, as it were— 
his spiritual, intuitive nature, and his 
animal or beastly nature. These are 
opposed. The man who yields to the 
spirit impulse is of aspiritu 1 type. His 
motives run spirit-ward and he assim- 


ilates what the animal can supply. He 
who is subject to the animal grows to be 
an animal with only the germ of spirit- 
uality left,yet without its developments. 
As a man’s intention is, soishe. Also 
there is a Mental type which is midway 


- and makes suffering till it rises to the 


spiritual or falls to the animal. This is 
imperfection. . 

In passing we observe this detail : 
with what aptness all the faculties are 
placed !—Perception over the eyes, Ali- 
meativeness at the jaws (these two also 
representing the two senses, seeing and 
tasting), Music for hearing, and Weight, 
or Resistance, for touch. 

To sum up, have we not negatively 
proved two evolutions, one for the base- 
head, the other for the top-head? And 
we judge by analogy, since it needed 
centuries to perfect the animal man, 
how long do you think it would take to 
perfect a spirit, to which the perfected 
animal is gross? How many more re- 
incarnations before man is able to bear 
a pure spiritual light ? 

Nothing is so deplorable as animalism, 
with the spirit crying out against it. By 
and by, we can look in faith to a holy 
life after the veil of the flesh has been 
rent. We have yet to learn whether 
we can unite the two lives, but in all 
cases we shall not despise the bod}, for 
we learned everything through re 
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Department of the Interior, Census Office, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1889.— 

To Tue Meproat Prorsssion : 

The various medical associations and the 
medical profession will be glad to learn that 
Dr. John 8. Billings, Surgeon U. 8. Army, 
has consented to take charge of the Re- 
port on the Mortality and Vital Statis- 
tics of the United States as returned by 
the Eleventh Census. As the United States 
has no system of registration of vital sta- 
tistics, such as is relied upon by other 
civilized nations for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the actual movement of population, 
our census affords the only opportunity of 
obtaining near an approximate estimate of 
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the birth and death rates of much the larger 
part of the country, which is entirely un- 
provided with any satisfactory system of 
State and municipal registration. 

In view of this, the Census Office, during 
the month of May this year, will issue to 
the medical profession throughout the 
country ‘“ Physician's Registers” for the 
purpose of obtaining more accurate returns 
of deaths than it is possible for the enumer- 
ators to make. It is earnestly hoped that 
physicians in every part of the country will 
co-operate with the census Office in this im- 
portant work. The record should be kept 
from June 1, 1889, to May 31, 1890. Nearly 
26,000 of these registration books were 
filled up and returned to the office in 1880, 
and nearly all of them used for statistical 
purposes. It is hoped that double this 
number will be obtained for the Eleventh 
Census. 

Physicians not receiving Registers can 
obtain them by sending their names and 
addresses to the Census Office, and, with the 
Register, an official envelope which requires 
no stamp wiil be provided for their return 
to Washington. If all medical and surgical 
practitioners throughout the country will 
jend their aid, the mortality and vital statis- 
tics of the Eleventh Census will be more 
comprehensive and complete than they 
have ever been. Every physician should 
take a personal pride in having this report 
as full and accurate as it is possible to 
maké it. 

It is hereby promised that all information 
obtained through this source shall be held 
strictly confidential. 

Rosert P. Porrer, 
Superintendent of Census. 





TOWERS OF SILENCE. 


In the outskirts of Bombay are to 
be seen certain stone structures of 
considerable height whose plain ma- 
sonry is unrelieved by ornament or 
window. They stand among the hills 
in rather lonesome situations, and nat- 
urally the curious traveler wants to 
know their purpose. They are called 
**towers of silence,” because built by 
“Parsee residents of Bombay for the dis- 
posal of their dead. These Parsees are 


peculiar people, in manner and custom, 
yet much superior in many respects to 
the Asiatics who surround them. 

Originally they lived in Persia, and 
when that country was overrun by the 
Saracens in the Seventh Century they 
refused to submit to the modern con- 
querors, and leaving their country fled 
to India and settled in Bombay. 

They have been as far back as history 
goes fire worshipers, and their ceremo- 
nial is interesting. Every day they 
adore the rising and setting sun, and at 
least sixteen timesa day does the good 
Parsee say his prayers, with his face 
turned toward the sacred fire which is 
always kept burning by the priests, in 
the many fire temples which adorn the 
city of Bombay. These prayers are 
learned by heart and are not in the ordi- 
nary language in which the Parsee 
converses. 

Ata scientific meeting not long ago 
we listened to a communication from a 
member, who described the Parsee burial 
towers but did not explain the principle 
or philosophy of them, and that we think 
has certain meaning which people in 
our civilization would do well to con- 
sider. 

According to the Parsee religion, the 
earth, the sea, and fire are all holy; 
hence they must not defile the earth by 
burying their dead, nor pullute the water 
by casting them into the sea. Fire is 
too sacred to permit cremation, so their 
method of disposing of their dead is to 
expose their bodies on the tops of these 
high buildings called ‘‘Towers of 
Silence,” to be devoured by the birds of 
the air. 

When a Parsee dies, his body is con- 
veyed to the gates, and there received 
b, priests, by whom, after being divested 
of its clothing, itis exposed on gratings 
constructed for the purpose. When the 
bones have been stripped of flesh, they 
are swept into a deep pit, where they 
are left to mingle with common clay. 
When this pit is full, another tower is 
built. H. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER.] 


—-- see 


PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 





THE WORKING OF THE FACULTIES. 


N the study of mind we find that 
strong faculties have two effects on 
character, sometimes acting as helps in 
that which is desirable, and sometimes 
as a detriment or hindrance ; it depends 
on the circumstances under which they 
are called into activity. Such action of 
the faculties at one time is pleasurable, 
at another time painful, according to 
the condition under which they are ex- 
ercised. Cautiousness, for example, 
when the person is trying to cross a 
crowded thoroughfare among the clash- 
ing vehicles, produces unhappiness and 
pain; but when the difficulty is fairly 
overcome, and he is safely landed on the 
opposite side, the action of this faculty 
brings a sense of safety, and great pleas- 
ure dnd gratification is the result. Under 
some circumstances cautiousness renders 
a person cringing, weak, retiring, full of 
trepidation, and makes him utterly mis- 


erable. But let the individual be placed 
in imminent peril, but in such a position 
that he cannot retreat, cannot evade, 
hide, or flee from the danger, then cau- 
tiousness becomes a powerful stimulant 
in the form of fear, and the man will 
fight against any odds, and, as the say- 
ing is, ‘sell his life as dearly as possi- 
ble.” His bravery in such a case is not 
cool, not collected, not self-possessed, but 
fierce as desperation itself can make it. 
The coward, when he is cornered, will 
fight for his life with greater effect, 
sometimes, than a man of courage, be- 
cause his fear realizes to him with ex- 
treme vividness the peril of being con- 
quered and crushed ; while, on the con- 
trary, the man of courage, who has but 
little fear, apprehends but little in the 
way of suffering a defeat. If two men 
fight, the man with large combativeness 
and small cautiousness having knocked 
down his opponent, will stand back and 
wait for him to arise, whereas the man 
with excessive cautiousness and small 
combativeness, if he succeed in knocking 
down his opponent, is afraid to let him 
up, and will follow up his blows, per- 
haps, till he has utterly disabled or killed 
his fallen antagonist. Many aman com- 
mits murder on account of large cau- 
tiousness. Having knocked down or 
seriously injured another, he, fearing 
the penalty for what he has done, or 
fearing that if he lets his antagonist up 
he may get the advantage of him, and 
perhaps take his life, strikes the fatal 
blow and becomes a murderer. Thus 
robbers, having plundered their victims 
and subjected themselves to the liability 
of the penitentiary or the gallows, will 
finish their work by murder, under the 
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motto, ‘‘ Dead men tell no tales” As 
they think their chances of detection will 
be less than if they allowed their victim 
to live to appear against them, and per- 
haps identify them, they commit a double 
crime, not through any desire to evince 
cruelty, but through fear alone. This 
conduct may seem paradoxical, but it is 
perfectly logical. Their fear induces 
them to count the chances, and between 
two eyils choose the least, or the one 
which promises the least difficulty to 
themselves; and since the penalty for 
robbery, which they have already com- 
mitted, perhaps is death, and robbery 
and murder both can be but death, and 
since detection is less certain with the 
victim dead than alive, the sense of 
safety impels the last act. 

We have the skull of a man named 
Johnson, who, with one Lewis, were 
engaged in robbing returning lumber 
raftsmen on the Susquehanna river. 
Johnson had large Destructiveness, Ac- 
quisitiveness, and Cautiousness, and he 
insisted on killiag all whom they robbed, 
as the safer way for themselves. Lewis 
had less cautiousness, and feared detec- 
tion less, and in one case, as the victim 
pleaded so hard for his life, proposed to 
Johnson that the poor fellow’s life be 
spared, and they would take the risk of 
detection and the gallows for the high- 
way robbery. Finally Johnson reluc- 
tantly consented. The result was, they 
were arrested and executed, Johnson 
blaming himself and upbraiding Lewis 
to the last for breaking the rule of mur- 
dering their victims to render detection 
less likely, and, therefore, themselves 
more safe. 

APPROBATIVENESS.—We can hardly 
conceive of a state in which a person is 
more elated, joyous, and happy than 
when Approbativeness is favorably ex- 
ercised. Its nature is to seek praise and 
appreciation and to dread criticism, 
reproof, and rebuke. When all speak 


well of a person, and the general plaud- 
its of the people shout his praises, he is 
buoyed up, sustained, and exceedingly 


happy. Under such influences a man’s 
talent is strengthened, and every quali- 
ty of his being, physical and mental, is 
endowed with extraordinary power. 

We have seen a little boy, when 
praised for climbing, go to the top of a 
ship’s mast like a monkey, and hang his 
cap upon it, and then come down 
safely. But he performed no such feats 
when not looked at by his friends and 
stimulated by Approbativeness. In 
battle, the idea of praise, of fame, honor, 
and renown, of title and distinction, in- 
duces a man to seek glory at the can- 
non’s mouth. Indeed, we believe that 
allthe ‘‘ pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of glorious war” finds its most gen- 
ial soil for growth in this mental 
element, Approbativeness. Under its 
influence men seek wealth, and for the 
sake of houses, gardens, statues, car- 
riages, parties, and display, sacrifice 
their health, the best years of their lives, 
exerting every fiber of their physical 
constitutions, and every mental power, 
to secure the wealth necessary for their 
gratification. They sometimes do more 
—they barter their conscience, their 
manliness; they swindle, cheat, and 
steal under the spur of this faculty. The 
orator rises to the sublimity of elo- 
quence, stimulated by the applause of 
the multitude; the musician, inspired 
by the same element, rises to his highest 
excellence in execution under the stim- 
ulation of applause. Persons try to do 
well, to be moral, cleanly, affable, and, 
indeed, all. that is good and desirable 
because of the influence of this faculty. 
So in this way it becomes a help to duty, 
to goodness, to virtue, and the upbuild- 
ing of excellence in character. 

But if it be too active, and not prop- 
erly directed by the other mental pow- 
ers, it becomes a hindrance to virtue, 
morality, and goodness ; for it inspires 
those who are vicious to play the hypo- 
crite, to counterfeit goodness, and deny 
their faults, and even commit one crime 
to hide another. There is many a mur- 
der committed to hide one’s shame; 
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many a man, to save his name from 
disgrace, has sent his confiding victim 
to an untimely death, who, under the 
action of any other emotion than morti- 
fied Approbativeness, would have 
shrunk from a deed so dark. We be- 
lieve that four-fifths of all the crimes of 
women originate in excessive and per- 
verted Approbativeness. But we leave 
the reader to trace out for himself all 
the crimes and follies which an excess 
of this faculty may lead her to do. 

In the treatment of a child in whom 
this organ is large we often see it will 
be alternately praised and blamed, fiat- 
tered and frowned upon, according as it 
is desired on the part of its parent, 
nurse, playmate, or teacher to urge on 
or hinder from action the little subject. 
If we wish it to perform anything, we 
excite and persuade by appealing to 
Approbativeness. If we wish to hinder 
the accomplishment of the same end, we 
show up the shame side, and the child 
will do or refrain from doing the same 
thing, according as we praise or censure 
the thing in question. How important, 
then, that this faculty be properly un- 
derstood by all thus influencing and 
those who are being influenced, and 
that it be exercised always in conjunc- 
tion with the judgment, the moral sen- 
timents, and an enlightened benevo- 
lence. 

A little thought on the nature 
of the faculty in question will readily 
lead to correct principle and action. 


eet,’ eee 


A BRIGHT CHILD SAVED. 


FEW days ago a lady brought to 

me a child—a little boy of four 

and a half years—and said: “I want 

you to lock at this child and tell me 
what you think of him.” 

I complied with her wishes and saw a 
small, fragile body supporting a head 
that was over 22 inches in circumfer- 
ence and excessively developed in the 
region devoted to the intellectual and 
semi-intellectual faculties. 





The features were delicate and highly 
expressive; the complexion pale, thie 
hair fine and light; the eyes sparkled 
with the concentrated brightness of 
active intelligence. 

‘* Well,” I said, ‘‘he certainly has 
great talents and a most remarkable 
head for his age, but his body is entirely 
inadequate to the task of supporting it ; 
his only chance of living.depends on 
careful training and proper food and 
clothing.” 

Said the lady: ‘‘ This child is alive 
because of that very thing. When a 
baby not six months old, he was taken 
to the best phrenologist we knew of— 
Prof. Sizer, of New York—and we re- 
ceived full instructions in regard to his 
training, his food, and the way to clothe 
him. 

‘* We have followed those instructions 
to the letter. We clothe him as we were 
instructed to ; we give him the food we 
were told to give him; we have never | 
allowed him to drink tea or coffee, and 
we will not allow any person to teach 
him anything. He is not to be sent to 
school until over the age that the Pro- 
fessor mentioned. We expect to raise 
him, and we consider that we owe his 
life to that phrenological examin- 
ation.” 

The mother of this child is a woman 
of an exceedingly active menatlity. His 
father is one of our finest lawyers, and 
distinguished for his intellectual attain- 
ments. Three children had been born 
to them previous to this one, all very 
bright and precocious, and every one of 
the three died before reaching the fourth 
year. The last child, the one referred 
to above, will probably live, owing to 
the instructions which its parents have 
so carefully carried out. 

This is but one of several instances 
lately brought to my notice in which 
Prof. Sizer is spoken of in the most 
grateful terms by those that have reaped 
the benefit of his wise counsels. 

M. H. 
Newark, N. J., June 4, 1889. 
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INSTITUTE MATTERS. 


VERY day we have letters from per- 

sons who desire to become students 

in the American Institute of Phrenology. 

And occasionally we have letters from 

graduates which are encouraging and pleas- 

ant. In some sense we look upon our grad- 

uates as our brethren or children. What- 

ever affects their interests or enhances their 

profits, gives us joy or sorrow as the case 
may be. 

This 10th day of June we have received 
information from a student who has just 
entered upon a summer vacation. He tells 
us, since the first day of September, though 
he. was out of the field for a month, he has 
acquired $4,500 by his lectures. 

Another student of ours, H. Austin, of 
Johnstown, writes us that he happened to 
be away lecturing when the great catastro- 
phe occurred, which swept his house and 
all his property into ruins. But, fortunate- 
ly, his wife and seven children were saved, 
but they have nothing left but the clothing 
they stand in. 

We have decided to send him railway 
tickets for himself and family, to Wheeling, 
Va., where he wishes to start again in busi- 
ness at the very bottom of the hill. We 
trust our friends and the friends of Phre- 
nology in the city of Wheeling, will give 
him all the encouragement which his talents 
and necessities warrant, and as an interest 
in history aside from our great esteem for 
him. And we rejoice that he was abroad and 
that he thus escaped, and that his family is 
preserved to him. 


. 


ee, | | a 


G—.,, Austra, Nov. 23, 1888. 
Mr. Netson Sizer : 

Dear Sir.—I hope you will excuse the 
liberty I thus take in addressing you, but 
I wish to say how grateful I feel for all the 
good advice and instruction we have re- 
ceived from time to time through the Phre- 
nological Journal, Human Nature Library, 
Child Culture, and the many beautiful books 
we have received from the firm. Every 
time the Journal arrives, it is just a treat 
to be able to sit down and con it over. 
‘*Echoes From the Consulting Room” 
are nearly the first items I read, for they 
interest me so. But the February num- 


ber with the students’ addresses interests 
me very much. I read them again and 
again and feel in spirit that I am with you 
all, as indeed I should much like to be. 
The chief thing that I admire in those ad- 
dresses is the good feeling they express. 
Each one is so much in earnest about that 
which is right. It makes me feel good to 
read them, and makes one admire that no- 
ble Science, whose knowledge improves 
people and makes them as good as they can 
be in this world and helps to prepare the 
soul for more perfect life hereafter. Your 
work isa glorious one. May you long be 
spared to work for suffering humanity. I 
often say Prof. Sizer must often havea taste 
of his heavenly reward, seeing the benefit 
your advice is to so many. 

As my husband has written to the firm, 
he mentions that we have been interfered 
with as regards the book business, which is 
a disappointment to me, as I was a canvas- 
ser; it being unusual for a woman to do 
anything like that in this country, I was 
regarded with much curiosity und many 
comments were made. And, though f 
broke no regulation, still the Minister of 
Education could not sanction a teacher’s 
wife coming prominently before the public. 
But every beginner has some trials. We 
hope to get over it all and be able to go to 
work with renewed energy. 

I fear that I have trespassed too long on 
your attention; so with the sincere wish 
that God will bless the work that you are 
so zealously engaged in, and also that the 
coming Christmas and New Year tides may 
bring you much happiness, I remain, 

Yours faithfully, F. 0. 


tau Qe 


F——, Trenn., Feb. 8, 1889. 
Fow.ter & WELLs Co.: 
Gentlemen : 


Enclosed find $1.50 for which please send 
me Phrenological Journal, for one year, be- 
ginning with the June number. 

Have you time to hear a compliment ? 
Many years ago a friend presented me with 
a year’s number of the Phrenological Jour- 
nal, which I now see has been largely in- 
strumental in shaping the course of my 
whole life. I have been intending ever since 
to subscribe for myself, and am only now 
doing so; thus presenting the sad spectacle 
of good resolutions suspended. 


I am, truly yours, MRS. F. P. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


“THE GOODEST LADY IN 


THE WORLD.” 


By THE AUTHOR OF AN ‘‘ AUNTIE’S NOTIONS ABOUT CHILDREN, ETC.” 


<6 RE you the goodest lady in all 
the world ?” 

This was the query innocently pro- 
pounded to a friend of mine the other 
day by a fair haired laddie of six years 
old; and I have her word for it that a 
forty minutes’ sermon on the superlative 
deceitfulness of the human heart could 
scarcely have given rise to more earnest 
self-searching on her part than did that 
artless question. 

It isa solemn thing at all times to be 
trusted,—a tender, awful, humbling 
thing to be trusted by a little child ; yet 
every mother ought to be so trusted by 
her little ones ; to them, at least in their 
earlier years, she should be regarded as 
**the goodest lady in the world.” Not 
one who reads these lines would wilful- 
ly betray that holy confidence, and yet 
how often, how pitifully soon, in some 
cases, does it become a wreck ! 

Until his faith is in some way shaken, 
a child instinctively believes his mother 
to be infallible; soon enough must he 
learn that unerring wisdom and spotless 
perfection are not to be found on this 
planet, but for the first few years of his 
life itis but right that he should think her 
so, and in at least the three cardinal vir- 
tues of justice, love,and truth, there is no 
reason why, with sincere effort on her 
part, and help from the willing Father 
of mothers above, she should not fulfil 
her son’s ideal to the end of her days. 

It is said that in no form of wrong are 
children so early and so delicately sus- 
ceptible as injustice ; and yet, poor little 
things, how much of it have they some- 
times to bear! Punished for actions to- 
day which yesterday were indulged in 
with impunity; roughly chidden for 


the merest accident, or for a disaster of 
which they have been the wholly blame- 
less cause, having their guilt measured 
by results instead of in consideration of 
probable motives; the fractious boy 
bribed into good behavior, the amiable 
one passed by without reward ; made to 
suffer for all the misfortunes, the head- 
aches, the backaches, and even the inex- 
cusable ill-tempers of those about them ; 
their disputes or complaints—of such 
great importance in their eyes !|—settled 
according to the mood of the moment, 
and without that inquiry into particulars 
which only can insure a just verdict. 
In such, and many other ways, are the 
children daily made victims of the 
thoughtlessness of those with whom 
they have to do. And yet they so love 
justice! They would often rather re- 
ceive punishment at the hands of one 
who never administers it except 
well deserved, than a careless letting- 
off from another whose equity is open 
to doubt. Amid all the heedlessness, 
the capriciousness, or the prejudices of 
ethers, what an anchor of confidence, 
what a pillow of comfort it is for the 
little ones when they can say, ‘‘ mother 
is sure to be fair!” 

It can scarcely be necessary to urge 
upon parents to dove their children, but 
it may, perhaps, be not wholly out of 
place to remind some not to let the 
young creatures be in any doubt as to 
that fact. Demonstrative, or more es- 
pecially self mistrustful natures, need 
constant assurances of affection in order 
to realize its continuance, and the pa- 
thetic query, ‘‘Do you love me?” so 
frequently on the lips of some of our 
timorous darlings, should be tenderly 
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and patiently met. It is not sufficient 
for these to have just love enough to 
cover them—to supply their physical 
necessities and watch over them with 
care ; they crave a margin to ‘‘ tuck in” 
besides, an unbought layer of caressing 
words and ways, a conscious plenty that 
they may draw upon and not exhaust. 
I never like to hear the common threat, 
‘*If you do so and so, mamma won't 
love you!” It unwisely degrades, and, 
in the mind of the young hearer, at 
least, impoverishes the idea of the ma- 
ternal affection, and gives an unworthy 
notion of its strength. Though, of course, 
as in all cases of this kind, repetition 
lessens the effect, yet I know from mem- 
orable experience what a chasm of appal- 
ling possibility may open upon its first 
utterance by someone whose attachment 
was hitherto believed to be as reliable as 
arock. Mamma will nof leave off lov- 
ing Tommy, even if he is a naughty boy, 
so why threaten it? Say she will be 
grieved, disappointed, displeased, any- 
thing that may be true, but do not hint 
that she can ever cease to love. A dis- 
position to perpetually fret at a child, to 
complain of the trouble he unavoidably 
gives, to notice and reprove every small 
mistake, omission, or dereliction of duty, 
may possibly be interpreted as a sign of 
little love ; also the coldness of manner 
and irritability which so readily arise 
from the languor of ill health, are likely 
to be misunderstood as a failure or ces” 
sation of parental tenderness. Let not 
such unnecessary doubts come between 
your heart and those of your little ones; 
keep them perpetually assured that, who- 
ever else may chill or change, whatever 
of inconsistency or indifference they 
meet with outside the home nest, yet 
mother’s love is as firm as the ground 
beneath their feet, as steadfast as the 
eternal blue above, and that it encircles 
them on every hand like the very atmos- 
phere they breathe. 

And then as to truth. I often think 
what a strange and horrible shock it 
must be to a child when first it finds 1t- 


self deceived. So careless in this respect 
are most persons who have the charge 
of infants, that in the majority of instan- 
ces the unhappy experience must occur 
at so early an age that no memory 
of the feelings aroused can be 
preserved. How common a practice 
it is to coax a baby to swallow its first 
dose of unpalatable medicine with the 
assurance that it is ‘‘so nice,” and per- 
haps a pretended tasting and smacking 
of the lips over the nauseous spoonful ! 
That one dose may, perhaps, be got down 
the more easily by this ruse, but the 
child’s confidence in the deceiver is 
destroyed, and the next, even if actu- 
ally pleasant to take, will be suspected 
and rebelled against with redoubled 
energy. ‘‘ Take me with you!” pleadsa 
little girl, seeing her mother preparing 
to start out. ‘‘ You said I should ride 
in the horse-car next time you went.” 
But it is inconvenient to take the child 
to-day, and the mother, priding herself, 
possibly, on her tact, instead of saying 
so plainly, tells the little one that she is 
not going in the car this afternoon, and 
departs. Next day Katie discovers, 
from some remark let fall, that her 
mother did go a long way in the car 
after all; she feels herself defrauded 
and duped, and is thenceforth given to 
mistrusting the maternal veracity even 
when there is no cause. I was consid- 
erably startled, some time ago, when, 
having given a little boy a piece of 
solicited, though perhaps astonishing 
information, he immediately turned 
round upon me with an incredulous 
laugh and the words, ‘‘It ain’t; you 
tell a story!” But when, on closer ac- 
quaintance, I discovered that the person 
who had most to do with his training 
was in the habit of answering his bona 
fide inquiries for knowledge with the 
most outrageous falsehoods, concocted, 
apparently, with no other end in view 
than to try how much the gullibility of 
childhood could be induced to swallow, 
my astonishment was at an end. On 
the other hand, what is more pleasant 
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than to see a little fellow stand boldly 
up in the face of half a dozen dissentient 
companions and unhesitatingly aver: 
‘*My mother says so, and I know it is 
true!” 

Justice, love, and truth—three virtues 
which are at the foundation of all oth- 
ers, three so indissolubly linked together 
that if either is wanting the other two 
fall hopelessly apart; so simple that 
they may be attained by the humblest 


mother in the land; so noble that they 
are a grace to the highest ; so apprecia- 
ted, even though unconsciously, by the 
trusting infant heart, that she who 
faithfully, and we must add prayerfully, 
endeavors to practice them in the small 
details of daily life may win for herself 
the precious guerdon of being looked 
up to by her children as “ the goodest 
lady in all the world.” 
JENNIE CHAPPELL. 





e+ 


DISCERNING A CHILD’S FAULTS. 


AREFUL study and a wise dis- 
crimination are needed on a par- 
ent’s part to ascertain a child’s pe- 
culiar faults. Each parent would do 
well to ask himself, or herself, the ques- 
tions, ‘‘ What are the special faults of 
my child? Where is he weakest? In 
what direction is his greatest strength 
liable to lead him astray ; or when is it 
most likely to fail him? Which of them 
is the chief importance for immediate 
correction?” Such questions as these 
should be cons‘dered at a time favorable 
to deliberate judgment, when there is 
least temptation to be influenced by per- 
sonal feeling, either of preference or 
dissatisfaction. They should be pon- 
dered Jong and well. 

Unfriendly criticisms of neighbors, 
and the kind suggestions of friends, are 
not to be despised by a parent in mak- 
ing up an estimate of his child’s failings 
and faults. Rarely is a parent so dis- 
cerning, so impartial, and so wise, that 
he can know his children through and 
through, and be able to weigh the sever- 
al traits, and perceive the every imper- 
fection and exaggeration of their char- 
acters, with unerring accuracy and ab- 
solute fairness. A judge is supposed to 
be disqualified for an impartial hearing 
of a case in which he has a direct 
personal interest. A physician will not 
commonly make a diagnosis of his own 
disorders, lest his fears or hopes should 
bias his judgment. And even though 
the parent must decide for himself con- 


cerning the interests and treatments of 
his own children, he ought to be glad to 
take into consideration what others 
think and say of them, while he is mak- 
ing up his mind concerning his duty in 
the premises. And what is written or 
said on the subject by competent educa- 
tors is worthy of attention from every 
parent who would train his children 
understandingly. There is little danger 
that any parent will give too much 
study to the question of their child's 
specific needs, or have too many helps 
to a wise conclusion on that point. 
There is a great deal of danger that the 
whole subject will be neglected or un- 
dervalued by a parent. 

If the parent were explicitly to ask 
the question of a fair and plain-speaking 
friend, familiar with that parent's chil- 
dren,and competent to judge them, what 
do you think is the chief fault—or 
most objectionable characteristic—of my 
son--or daughter ? the frank answer to 
that question would in very many cases 
be an utter surprise to the parent; the 
fault or characteristic named not having 
been suspected by the parent. A child 
may be so much like the parent just 
here, that the parent’s blindness to his 
or her own chief fault or lack may for- 
bid the seeing of the child’s similar de- 
formity. Or, again, that child may be 
totally unlike the parent, and that the 
parent will be unable to appreciate, or 
even to apprehend, that peculiarity of the 
child is apparent to every outside intelli- 
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gent observer. A*child’s}reticence from 
deep feeling has often. been counted by 
an over-demonstrative parent as a sign 
of want of sensitiveness ; and so vice 
versa. 

Parents need help from others, 
from personal friends whom they can 
trust to speak with impartiality and 


kindness, or from the teachers of their 
children in the gaining of a proper esti 
mate and understanding of their chil- 
dren’s characteristics and needs. The 
parent who does not realize this truth 
and act on it, will never do as well as 
might be done for his or her child.— 
Sunday School Times. 





HIS paper contains a mere outline 
of a new theory in regard to teach- 
ing. It is based on the constitution of 
the mind, taking the fourteen faculties 
of the intellect as named and described 
by phrenologists, with three slight ex- 
ceptions, and applying these to the order 
of creation and inversely to the order of 
mind development. It agrees so well 
with experience that I feel sure the 
teacher and others interested will find it 
a profitable study. 

THE INTELLECT.—The intellect is that 
part of the mind which knows or under- 
stands, and forms the connecting link 
between the outside world and self. It 
contains the fourteen faculties named in 
the order of creation and the order of 
mind development. No explanation can 
be made of the action of these faculties, 
or how we know and think, but there 
are a few things necessary to note. 
1. Each faculty of the intellect has the 
powers of perception, conception, mem- 
ory, comparison, etc. 2. The first seven 
faculties of the intellect to become active 
may be said to deal with particular qual- 
ities of objects and the last seven with 
general qualities. Itis necessary to bear 
this distinction in mind, and I differen- 
tiate them in this table: 


furticularization. Generalization, 


SENSE, CONSTRUCTION, 
FORM, HARMONY, 
SIZE, TIME, 

WEIGHT, PLACE, 
DENSITY, ACTION, 
ORDER, CAUSE, 2 
NUMBER. EFFECT, 


SENSE.—Sense, or individuality, is the 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN 


TEACHING. 


first quality of the intellect to become 
active. It gives a desire for knowledge, 
hence curiosity is the first law of child- 
hood, and perhaps it would be well to 
spend the first year of the child’s school 
life in its cultivation. It will be found 
that the first curiosity of babyhood has 
passed away, and that the child of three 
years of age will note little of what he 
sees, hears, or feels, unless it is new or 
unusually attractive. It is the teacher's 
duty to arouse the lagging curiosity of 
the child by showing him new beauties 
in the every-day objects to be met with, 
something that will call into play the 
child's imagination, for that is his way 
of developing the conceptive power of 
his mind. But little time should be 
spent in the school-room the first year, 
and that little should be used in looking 
over pictures, and perhaps one a day 
would be sufficient, for by far the greater 
part of the time can be well spent in 
roving the fields in search of plants and 
insects. 

Form.—Form is the second faculty of 
the intellect to become active. It is 
from form that activity comes, hence 
activity is the second law of childhood, 
and naturally follows curiosity. Perhaps 
the second year of the child’s school life 
could be well spent in its cultivation. 
The child is now ready for a slate, and 
as it is by form that we distinguish words, 
he should commence the study of words. 
Have him first draw the picture of the 
object, and then write the pame under- 
neath. Never give a copy for drawing 
except the object itself, and but one copy 
of each word that he writes. Teach form 
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so thoroughly that the child can tell the 
name of each tree and plant in the school 
district by the shape of the leaves. 

S1zzE.—Size is the third faculty of the 
intellect to become active, and its study 
should be commenced by the third year 
of the child’s school life. Not absolute 
size as is seen in feet and inches, but 
relative size, the size of one object com- 
pared with another. By the use of the 
line relative size and distance of an object 
must be taught by a thousand practical 
tests, for it is on this that the world 
beyond the senses is built up, and as 
size isa measure of the strength of ob- 
jects, other things being equal, the study 
of strength should be commenced. The 
old story of the single stick that could be 
broken and the bundle that could not, is 
an illustration of how this last can be 
studied when put to a practical test. 
Capital letters and adjectives should now 
be introduced. 

WEIGHT.--Weight is the fourth fac- 
ulty of the intellect to become active, 
and the child should commence the 
study of weight by the fourth year of his 
school life. Weight comprehends the 
law of gravity, and the force that over- 
comes it, hence its cultivation is largely 
mechanical. The schoolroom now should 
be turned partly into a machine shop, 
and the child taught habits of industry. 
A nice application of the power of force 
is required in nearly all fine arts, such 
as instrumental music, writing, drawing, 
carving, and sculpture, and that their 
study should be commenced quite 
young, we have the opinion of nearly 
all teachers. A fine perception of the 
law of gravity is required to stand and 
walk gracefully, and these should be 
taught by difficult feats in balancing 
and in other ways. In what is termed 
the regular school work the child is now 
ready to take up verbs, and with them 
the first reader. The object of not com- 
mencing the use of a book until this age, 
is that the child may first build in the 
real world, before he does in the book 
world, 


Density.—Density is the fifth faculty 
of the intellect to become active, and the 
child should commence its study by the 
fifth year of his school life. He has be- 
come familiar with the line while study- 
ing size, with the square while studying 
weight, and he is now ready for the 
cube. Teach him to examine the inte- 
rior of objects and to go to the bottom 
of every subject. Phrenologists have 
named this faculty color, but color is 
only one quality of density, and as a 
quality its study should now be com- 
menced, with the aid of a paint box. 

OrpER.—Order is the sixth faculty of 
the intellect to become active, and the 
child should commence the study of 
order, arrangement, or series, by the 
time he is ten or eleven years of age, 
and in the sixth year of his school life. 
Regularity or order in school work, up 
to this time, is perhaps detrimental to 
the scholar, but it must now be insisted 
on—or rather, if the moral training of 
the child has been right, he can assume 
the responsibility of his own order. 
The child is now ready for his first les- 
son in arithmetic, learning the series 
one, two, three, etc. To do this present 
him with cube blocks of some known 
size or weight, as the inch or ounce; 
first have him arrange them in lines, 
then in squares, then in cubes, until the 
relative importance of number up to 
one hundred is built up. In his out- 
door work the child should be taught 
to study the order of nature, the ar- 
rangement of leaves, branches, etc., and 
his drawing should now comply or 
agree with it. Beauty is nothing but 
arrangement, hence the child should be 
trained in esthetics. 

NuMBER. — Number is the analytical 
faculty, the seventh to become active, 
and the child should commence its 
study in the seventh year of his school 
life. Arithmetic is the only exact sci- 
ence that we have, and nearly all others 
are dependent on it ; hence it is that we 
should have a clear conception of it, and 
this can only be accomplished by first 
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building relatively rather than abso- 
lutely. Now before this age the child 
can not comprehend number ; he learns 
that 10 x 10 is 100, and he knows that 
100 is more than 99, but the relative 
proportion between one and one hun- 
dred he does not understand ; hence to 
him it is an unmeaning number; he is 
penny wise and pound foolish. More- 
over, if he has first built relatively from 
practical tests, the only possible way, he 
will be in advance of most scholars of 
his age at the end of the year, for he 
can apply his knowledge to extension, 
weight, etc., in a practical way. Plants, 
flowers, etc., should now be analyzed, 
spelling commenced, the human body 
dissected, etc. 

ConstrucTion.—Construction is the 
eighth faculty of the intellect to become 
active. It comprehends the law of 
association, hence, composition, etc., 
and its study should be commenced by 
the time the child is 12 or 13 years 
of age. Mechanical cultivation, which 
commenced with the study of weight, 
should now assume a practical form in 
the construction of objects. 

Harmony.—Harmony is the ninth 
faculty of the intellect to become active. 
Reading is but an attempt to harmonize 
expression with thought, and the same 
may be said of music. Now if the child 
of seven, or eight, or nine, understands 
harmony, then he should be taught 
reading, but if he does not comprehend 
it, then he should not be taught, for his 
attempts can be but imitations of his 
teacher’s voice, accents, pauses, etc., re- 
sulting in making him read unnaturally. 
That the child under twelve years of age 
usually does not understand harmony, 
we have the experience of most vocal 
music teachers, and of elocutionists 
generally. Hence, before this age 
thought in reading must have entire 
consideration, and if this is followed the 
child will read naturally. 

TimE.—Time is the tenth faculty of the 
intellect to become active, and what has 
been said of harmony may be said of 


time, for time is the leading element in 
music, poetry, etc. It is said that the 
child when quite young loves music, 
poetry, etc. This we do not believe. 
He may love the jingle of sleighbells, 
and noise, but music and poetry as such, 
the average child does not appreciate, 
and their study is incompatible with his 
child nature. 

PLace.—Piace is the eleventh faculty 
to become active, and all teachers and 
parents, and boys and girls themselves 
know that at about the age of fourteen 
or fifteen there comes a desire to roam 02 
travel. This desire is simply the work- 
ings of the faculty place, in its desire for 
a knowledge of place. This desire should 
be humored somewhat, and the study of 
geography prosecuted. 

Action.—Action is the faculty of his- 
tory, the twelfth to become active, and 
naturally follows the study of place, or 
geography. The child has great love for 
stories, particularly if they are inclined 
toward the marvelous, but the plain, 
dry details of history, from which effects 
are to be traced, present to him no 
source of enjoyment and should not be 
forced upon him until his mind is more: 
matured. 

CAUSE AND Errect.—Cause and effect 
are the expression of the highest faculty 
of the intellect ; the last with comparison 
io become active. That the child does 
not reason nearly all authorities on 
teaching agree, and in looking over a 
number of books on teaching I find 
three authors who place the time of 
the commencement of reason between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen years. 
Grammar requires reasoning, and its too 
early study either results in injury to 
the child mind, or he simply learns the 
forms and repeats from memory. The 
seme may be said of higher arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry. 

GEO. H. GALLUP. 
_—— + oo 

“To hold the attention of the young 
steadily they must be interested by the 
teacher.” 
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NATURAL DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING. 


HE development of the mind of 
the child must be determined. 
In some, the reflective faculties develop 
quite early ; in others, quitelate. Some 
are very imaginative and love poetry; 
others are not at all imaginative and 
can not bear to read poetry. Some 
children develop a mathematical faculty 
and delight in arithmetic, and can very 
soon study the elements of geometry 
and algebra. Others are almost dunces 
in mathematics. In older times it was 
supposed that a child should be made to 
study that which he most disliked, in 
order to promote his equable develop- 
ment. For example, if his memory 
was poor, his memory should be trained 
directly. This is wrong. The mind 
must procéed along the lines of greatest 
activities, not along the lines of the least 
activities. Let us see what this means. 
If a child delights to read and write, but 
has poor technical memory, let that child 
read and write to her heart's content. 
Let the memory alone, but give exer- 
cises in reproducing what is written or 
read, also in comparison and association. 
The memory will be thus trained with- 
out giving words or dates to be com- 
mitted to memory. Much is said now 
concerning the training of the retentive 
faculty, and the best conclusion of those 
who have studied the matter is that 
memory is strong in proportion as the 
observation, association, aud imagina- 
tion are strong. Careful habits of ob- 
servation and the forming of habits of 
associating similar things will always 
strengthen the memory. In no other 
way can this work be accomplished. 
Then wisdom shows us that we should 
give such children as have poor memo- 
ries a great deal of observation work 
and association work, and it will be seen 
very soon that the memory will assert 
its power. For example, if a child dis- 
likes to memorize dates in history, at 
first, give no dates in history for the 
child to remember. But what shall we 
do? Take this course: Tell a story to- 


day, to-morrow tell another one; let it 
follow in the order of time after the pre- 
ceding one ; the next day tell another 
one—let this follow in the order of time. 
Now after several stories are told and 
reproduced, ask which one came first, 
which second, which third. © Now, 
what relation has the second to the third 
and soon. After the order of relation- 
ship has been established, then the date 
can come in; but not until this order of 
relationship has been established should 
the date be given. If this course be pur- 
sued, the children will have no difficulty 
in remembering dates and names also. 

The reason that some children do not 
like numbers is because the faculty of 
relation is not developed; the child 
puzzles over his examples in arithmetic 
because he does not see the relation be- 
tween their parts. He reads, ‘‘A man 
bought a piece of ground for $500, anc 
sold one half of it for $300, and one 
fourth of the remainder for $200. What 
did he make by the transaction?” Many 
are entirely unable to solve such an ex- 
ample as this—not because it is difficult, 
but because the relations between the 
parts are not clearly seen. Do not urge 
children on in mathematics faster than 
they can understand ; urge them on as 
fast as possible in the direction they 
like to go, and every month reclassify 
the school in reference to attainments. 
Very much more could be said under 
this head, but enough has been written 
to show in what directions childrem 
should receive impulses, and in what 
directions they should not.—JEROME 
ALLEN, in School Journal. 





AN inquisitive young man said to his 
mother’s brother, ‘‘Uncle James, how is 
ijt that you and Aunt Sarah never agree?” 
‘* Because, my boy, we are both of one 
mind, and have been so ever since we 
were married.” ‘‘ How is that, uncle? 
I don’t understand.” ‘‘ Why, boy, you 
see she always wants to be master, and 
so do I.” 
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SKIN TROUBLES AND HAIR. 


HERE are not a few diseases of 
the skin which we can avoid. 
Salt rheum, one of the eczemas, special- 
ly when it results from external causes 
can be, and so too can chapped hands. 
By keeping the hands out of water as 
much as possible, by using soap that 
does not irritate the skin, by thoroughly 
drying the bands and protecting them 
from the action of the air it may be done. 
Water is to be avoided in all cases of 
eczema. If one’s vocation is such that 
putting the hands in water is necessary, 
then special care should be given to dry- 
ing them. To this end dry them on two 
towels, one after the other or both ends 
of the same towel, and immediately af- 
terward powder them with corn starch 
or flour, or apply some simple ointment 
and in the open air wear gloves. 

Chapped lips is another form of ecze- 
ma, to alleviate which use something 
like ‘‘camphor ice” on them, applying 
at night before going to bed, or several 
times during the day. 

Barber’s-itch is another disease, that 
is best avoided by shaving one’s self. 
Owning cup and brush in a barber shop 
will not save you. The contagion is 
quite as often conveyed by means of the 
barber's damp towels and dirty fingers. 
If aman feels ti.at he must shave, he 
should do it himself. 

Baldness is often due to disease that is 
preventable. One of the most common 


causes of loss of hair is dandruff, and 
if one begins to giveattention to the care 
of the scalp in early life, he may put off 
the appearance of baldness for a long 
time. 

The proper care of the scalp consists in 
keeping it clean by an occasional sham- 
poo of soap and water, borax and water 
or some simple means, and in brushing 
and combing the hair, and in avoidance 
of all things that can harm the scalp. 
The shampoo need not be repeated of- 
tener than once in two or three weeks, 
and whenever the scalp has been washed 
it should be carefully dried, and some 
simple dressing applied like vaseline or 
sweet almond oil. 

The hair should be thoroughly brushed 
and combed daily, not in the careless 
way in which it is done by most people, 
but systematically for five or ten min- 
utes, and with vigor sufficient to make 
the scalp glow. For this we need a 
good brush with long, moderately stiff 
bristles. A comb with large, smooth 
teeth, set wide apart should be used with 
the brush toopen the hair to the air; 
first a stroke of the comb and then of 
the brush. After the sytematic brush- 
ing the stiff brush should be laid aside 
and a shorter softer one used to assist 
the comb in parting the hair and to pol- 
ish it. 

What not to do is of nearly equal im- 
portance with what to do in the care of 
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the scalp. Pomades on the healthy light should be avoided so that the head 
scalp are quite unnecessary if the hairis will not be sweated. Withal the gen- 
properly brushed, and by becoming eral health condition of the physique 
rancid they are apt to irritate. The daily should be maintained at as high a stand- 
sousing of the head with water is to be ard as possible by exercise and modera- 
avoided also, for it is. objectionable for tion in all things; worry and anxiety 
health reasons, and may cause catarrh. of mind should be combated by the 
Ventilated, easy-fitting hats should be cultivation of more cheerful habit of 
worn. Working under hot, artificial thought. 
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ON THE TREATMENT OF CATARRH.—No. 9.* 





2.—The Care of the Skin. This has_ to bad hygienic influences, viz: surround 


regard to such measures as tend to keep 
the body clean and the skin in active 
and healthy condition as an excreting 
organ. Bathing and rubbing are the 
two effectual outward means for this 
purpose. Whether one should use cold 
or warm water habitually must depend 
upon temperament and _ sensitivity. 
Cold water is a powerful tonic and for 
a person of average health and strength 
is beneficial in almost every way, brac- 
ing up the nerves and muscles for the 
activities of daily life and giving the 
quality of endurance to the more deli- 
cate organsand tissues. In a variable 
climate like that of the United States, 
especially the northern section, a habit 
of bathing that tends to harden and 
fortify exposures should be generally 
formed. The numerous ‘‘modern con- 
veniences” and devices that are intro- 
duced to modify or effect climatic con- 
ditions are sources of weakness and 
danger to those who adopt them 
rather than attempt to strengthen and 
harden the body by proper hygienic 
means. A warm or hot bath may be 
serviceable as an instrumentality in the 
treatment of the sick, but for one in 
average health the daily sponge or towel 
bath with water of norma] temperature 
is sufficient as a cleansing procedure. 
Hot baths are depressing, and tend to 
congestion of the numerous tissues. Dr. 
Beverly Robinson says on this point: 
‘*Take a person of relatively feeble and 
lymphatic constitution and subject him 


*Right of republication reserved. 


himwith an insufficient or vitiated supply 
ofair, give him improper food, cover him 
with badly adapted clothing, and will you 
not find that he gradually becomes 
more markedly strumous and sickly ? 
Warm bathing is to be ranked in the 
same category. It is enervating and 
takes away from bodily vigor. The skin 
it is true, is actively congested during 
the period of the bath, and its capillary 
circulation greatly augmented, but 
just sosoon as the ambient cold air im- 
pinges again upon the cutaneous sur- 
face, either directly or through the 
habitual wearing apparel, the blood ° 
supply is driven with increased force 
(owing to the rapid contraction of the 
small vessels of the integument) toward 
the internal viscera and mucous linings, 
which in their turn become congested, 
and remain so more or less constantly, 
unless by a superabundance of clothing 
the body is keptin an unnatural state of 
heat. Ifthe temperature of the water 
used in bathing is as low or lower than 
that of the surrounding atmospheric 
medium what a different physiological 
action takes place! A temporary shock 
follows immersion or the use of the 
sponge filled with water, after which 
there is a short period when the surface 
temperature of the body is lowered, and 
then a natural warmth or ‘glow takes 
place, the skin is reddened, its capillary 
circulation is heightened, and not 
merely in a temporary manner, but 
shortly becomes so permanently, and 
the interior organs are relieved of an 
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overload of blood and greatly stimulated 
in their several functions.” 

Those unaccustomed to bathing should 
begin in a moderate way, using water 
slightly warm to the touch, say 80° 
Fah., and gradually reducing it a de- 
gree or two from time to time until it 
can be used with actual comfort as it 
flows from the pipe, say at the tempera- 
ture of 55° to 65°. It is better to have a 
thermometer at hand to test the tempera- 
ture rather than rely upon the skin 
sensibility at the time. A sponge bath 
should be brief, three or four minutes 
sufficing for the whole process of wet- 
ting the surface of the body and drying 
off. 

It is a good plan to rub the skin for a 
few moments with a coarse bath towel or 
a flesh brush of horse-hair before bathing. 
This promotes reaction. And after dry- 
ing off, rubbing with the naked hand is 
exceedingly beneficial, as it helps to 
stimulate the circulation in the capillary 
vessels and makes the skin smooth and 
elastic. For those in delicate health 
massage or shampooing by the hands 
of an intelligent assistant or nurse is 
very useful. A little bland oil, like 
sweet almonds or cocoanut, applied at 
the time helps much to improve the con- 
dition of the skin, and render its resist- 
ance to exposure greater. For the ‘‘ ner- 
vous ” and debilitated I know of nothing 
else more suitable as a tonic than mas- 
sage skillfully given. Weak women 
who shrink from any unusual effort 
and dread exposure to cold and damp- 
ness derive great help from it. 

Clothing.—The dress should be worn 
for comfort rather than show. Hence 
climate and changes of weather are to 
be considered. In our ever-changing 
Northern Atlantic region a supply of 
both over and under garments of differ- 
ent thicknesses is needed by every per- 
son, but especially by those who feel the 
changes keenly. Winter has its varia- 
tions of temperature for which an extra 
coat or wrap may be sufficient for those 
who are abroad every day ; but in the 


warm season, say from May to October, 
there frequently occur cold spells, when 
it is prudent for the delicate to put on a 
thicker under-garment than has been 
worn when the heat was of a semi-tropi- 
cal character. Flannel or merino is the 
material that is best for such under- 
garments, and we advise all troubled 
with catarrh to wear such undercloth- 
ing in all seasons of the year. If one’s 
pursuit requires much physical activity, 
his under-shirt should not be so heavy 
as to occasion visible perspiration. The 
person of sedentary pursuils cam wear 
with comfort a much heavier shirt. At 
night, on retiring, the whole under dress 
should be removed and hung where it 
may be aired thoroughly during the 
night. Forsleeping a garment of lighter 
material than that worn during the day 
is usually found to be comfortable. If 
the feet and legs are kept warm it is 
found that one does not feel the neces- 
sity of much covering for the body. 
Who has not seen women in winter 
shivering under a load of heavy shoul- 
der garments, when the cause of their 
discomfort lay in the thin stockings and 
light morocco shoes that so tightly 
clasped their feet that they were almost 
bloodless, and stiff with cold ? 

Muffling the neck is a bad practice, 
and invites sore throat and catarrh, but 
when there are high, sharp winds it is 
well to protect the ears, nose, and eyes 
against them, and to turn up the collar 
of one’s overcoat. Ear-tabs are conven- 
ient protectives, and cotton wool placed 
in the auditory canal prevents the com- 
munication of the chilly air to the inte- 
rior membrane. 

The contact of a cold, raw atmosphere 
with the nasal membranes when a per- 
son is suffering from a severe catarrhal 
inflammation is more or less painful, and 
tends to render it worse. For one who 
can scarcely avoid exposures of this sort 
a respirator, covering the nose, is com- 
mended, which may be worn while he 
is in the open air. 

Diet.—It has been shown in earlier 
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articles that improper diet has much to 
do with the development of common 
colds and catarrh ; so, in adapting food 
to a case, everything of a rich, stimu- 
lating and indigestible nature should be 
avoided. The object of eating is nour- 
ishment and to meet the needs of the 
body for re supply of the elements of 
tissue change, and construction. All 
articles that irritate or heat unduly the 
mucous membrane, like pepper, mus- 
tard, and the various high- seasoned. 
gravies, pickles, and condiments, are in- 
jurious; they interfere with digestion 
and disturb the nervous economy. 
Greasy and starchy preparations tend to 
interfere with the liver function and to 
induce constipation. 

The different farinaceous foods are 
now so generally procurable, and in such 
good forms, that it is easy to advise a 


patient to eat bread made of the whole 
wheat, oat-meal, barley, corn-meal, etc., 
and to vary his table programme with 
the numerous mushes, porridges, cakes, 
biscuit, gems, etc., etc., that can be pre- 
pared from them. Fruits should be used 
liberally at meals, either fresh, or stewed, 
or canned. So with most of the garden 
vegetables. All good fruits are suitable 
for the invalid’s use, although we should 
not disregard one’s preference. Those 
who dislike onions or turnips, or any of 
the harder roots and esculents, have 
our consent to decline them. A plain 
dietary is best, and excess in its use 
should be guarded against. Whatever 
is known to produce disorder in stomach 
or bowels the patient will do well to re- 
ject, and in this regard his experience 
should be faithfully respected. 
H. 8. D. 





IN HIGH 


6 HERE are some things beyond 


belief, millions and billions of 
miles beyond credence. They can not 
be accepted as belonging to the category 
of ordinary or extraordinary facts.” 

The speaker, a bright young medical 
student, made us all laugh as she deliv- 
ered herself of these remarks. A half 
a dozen of us comprising a committee to 
procure lecturers for our physiological 
society had gathered to compare notes 
and discuss matters, when Rhoda Rem- 
ington,the most brilliant one among us, 
entered and gave utterance to the above 
remarks. 

‘*What is the matter now ?” 
quired in chorus. 

‘*We must start a missionary branch 
at once,” said Rhoda, ‘‘and I move 
here and now that a committee be 
formed to attend to this department, the 
business of which will be into the fash- 
ionable, intellectual, and cultured world 
and gather in the—the fools.” 

Somebody laughingly seconded this 
somewhat unparliamentary motion, 
and Miss Remington continued. 


we in- 


PLACES. 


‘* You will, Iam sure,” she said, ‘‘ ac- 
quit me of any desire to make mischief, 
of any wish to exaggerate the state of 
darkness which exists in this neighbor- 
hood of palaces and ,electric lights. I 
have just come from Edith Howardine’s. 
I called for her to accompany me to Dr. 
Thayer’s lecture. She couldn’t come 
on account of preparing her wedding 
cards.” 

‘‘What’s the lecture about?” 
asked. 

‘The digestive organs,” I replied. 

‘*Oh, horrors,” said she ; ‘‘ if there is 
anything I hate to hear discussed it is 
my stomach, or anybody else's stomach. 
And those diagrams and plates and 
things are simply awful. Papa was 
examining something the other evening 
and I looked over his shoulder, and it 
was one of those medical books, and 
there was the stomach cut in two in the 
middie, and papa was trying to find out 
how long the ‘sciatica nerve’ was that 
runs through it and up round the collar 
bone somewhere. It made me so faint 
that when I got back into the parlo« 


she 
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Charlie was fearfully frightened, and 
he said that never, so long as I lived— 
with his consent—should I look at one 
of those abominable pictures again. 
Charlie perfectly despises women doc- 
tors, and he says that the heart is the 
only organ that a lady should ever 
know anything about, and that only in 
a poetic way. Why, he would never 
forgive me if I went to this lecture. 
Doctors are the only ones who have any 
business with such matters, he thinks, 
and so do I.” 

**But,” I responded, ‘‘suppose the 
‘sciatica nerve’ should get the colic 
tangled up with it somehow, wouldu’t 
it be convenient to know how to get the 
kinks out?” 

‘*Oh, one can always get a doctor in 
five minutes,” said Edith, ‘‘and one 
would be quite as likely to do something 
wrong as right, and mamma says it is 
very dangerous to ever do anything till 
the doctor arrives.” 

*“ Well, I sat in my chair as if I had 
been turned to stone,” Rhoda went on. 
‘“*T felt petrified. Here wasa girl who 
could play Liszt’s Rhapsodies, and speak 
French like a Parisian, and read Schil- 
ler, and write brilliant letters, talking 
like a born simpleton. The ‘sciatica 
nerve’ running through the stomach 
and emptying into the collar bone. Oh, 
she said it,” as we all held on to our 
sides and looked incredulous. *‘I wish 
she hadn’t, for it has blown all the wind 
out ‘of my sails; I am discouraged to 
death, for what is to be expected of the 
other girls if Edith Howardine is sucha 
ninny? Well, I tried to be serious and 
do a little missionary work on the spot ; 
but every time I thought of that ‘ sciati- 
ca nerve’ I thought I should go into 
hysterics. I spoke of her intended mar- 
riage and the great responsibility resting 
upon wives and mothers, and the prep- 
aration necessary for the successful 
performance of those sacred duties.” 

‘*That’s just the way girls grow old 
before their time,” said Edith, ‘** puzzling 
their heads over such things, and then 


they wonder why their husbands grow 
tired of them. Now Charlie and I are 
going to entertain and travel and have 
a good time. If we need doctors and 
nurses we shall employ the best that are 
to be found.” 

‘*But what of the women who haven't 
the means to employ their professional 
skill?” I inquired, and I could have 
boxed my own ears for doing so. Some 
breath had better be saved, I think. 

**Oh, I don’t know, I am sure,” Edith 
answered, ‘‘the world is full of conun- 
drums. But Rhoda, I do wish that you 
would give up all this nonsense of 
studying medicine, and keep away from 
these crack-brained people. It unsexes 
a woman so. Charlie says it does.” 

‘*But the worst is to come,” Rhoda 
answered after a short pause, and look- 
ing very serious. ‘‘ As I passed through 
the drawing-room on my way out I 
heard the sound of suppressed sobbing, 
and there sat Edith’s younger sister 
Milly on the piano stool, crying pite- 
ously.” 

‘* Dear me,” said Edith irritably, ‘if 
that child isn’t at it again” 

‘* What is the matter ?” I asked. 

‘*Oh, Mill has taken a notion that it 
makes her back ache to practice,” she 
answered, ‘‘and wants to give up her 
lessons, and all that sort of nonsense, 
but of course mamma won't let her. 
Just look at her, and see how wonder- 
fully she sits.” 

“Tl tell you what makes me look 
awkward,” said Milly, dashing the tears 
from her eyes and turning a tragic face 
to her sister, ‘‘it is because I am grow- 
ing out of shape. All the girls at school 
say that Iam, and I knowit. My cor- 
sets are too tight, and my shoulder 
braces almost kill me, and my left shoul- 
der blade has such a pain in it all the 
time that I can not get a single breath 
without it cuts me like a knife; and I 
wish that every piano that was ever 
made was at the bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Look here, Miss Remington, 
and see if I am not getting deformed.” 
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‘“‘T pressed my hand over the girl's 
back, and I could have cried, too. She 
was perfectly correct. The left clavicle 
was much larger than the right, and 
was raised in the strangest manner. Just 
below the head there was a bunch in the 
vertebrze as large as a hickory nut, and 
such a twitching of nerves I have sel- 
dom seen except in pronounced cases of 
St. Vitus’s dance.” 

‘*Milly has been growing more and 
more ridiculous, lately,” said Edith, as 
she followed me to the door. 

‘‘She has been growing more and 
more deformed,” I replied, ‘‘and she 
should have had perfect rest and the 
best medical treatment long ago. In my 
opinion,” I added, perhaps cruelly, but 
truthfully, ‘‘ itisalready a hopeless case.” 

‘* There, I have told you all now, and 
what do you think of it? Wedding 


cards, ‘sciatica nerve’ in the stomach, 
straight-jacket shoulder braces, figure- 
making corsets, ignored pain, disre- 
garded deformity, and music—heavenly 
music degraded into an instrument of 
torture. Talk about the South Sea 
Islanders. or the Zulus, and the Feejees, 
and the ignorance of the lower classes ! 
I'd take a native of either kind to in- 
struct in practical and useful matters 
and they'd be a credit to be compared to 
Edith Howardine.” 

Rhoda did not hear much of the lec- 
ture that afternoon. Her eyes, fastened 
upon vacancy, showed that her thoughts 
were far away, but an occasional pucker 
of the corners of ‘her mouth proved un- 
mistakably that they sometimes ventured 
to the neighborhood of the ‘‘sciatica 
nerve” and ‘collar bone.” 

ELEANOR KIRK. 
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NOTES ON 


1. THE Hypnotic ‘‘ SENSITIVE.” — 


“ HYPNOTISM.” 


2. THE Hypnotic CoNDITION.— 


3. EXPERIMENTS.—4. THEORY. 


AM inclined to think that the condi- 
tion of a hypnotic ‘* sensitive” may 

be predicated entirely or largely of the 
differentations of delicacy, thinness, or 
fragility of the integument. Suppose 
the skin—a horny defense against the 
influx of the outside world to the 
system of nerves—to be so thin as to al- 
low easy communication with the outer 
world. Would not the degree of thin- 
ness or penetrability represent a de- 
gree of corresponding ‘“‘ sensitiveness ?”’ 
There are several analogous facts which 
may shed some light. It is generally 
understood that some are less acutely 
affected from a ‘‘shock ” from a galvan- 
ic battery than others, and I presume it 
would generally be considered that 
such as havea thick and hard skin upon 
the inside of the hands will therefore be 
less affected by a galvanic current while 
holding the ‘‘ poles” in the hands, than 
those whose skin in the same region is 
thin, delicate, or frail. In either case 
the skin is more amenable when it is 


moist or damp from natural or other 
causes ; which proves that the galvanic 
current is readily transmitted over a 
good conductor, such as a thin, moist 
skin. I imagine, therefore, that persons 
who are keenly susceptible to acute 
mental or physical impressions are those 
whose frail, fine, thin skin, interposes 
the least possible barrier to the contact 
of the surface nerves with whatever 
touches them anywhere. Angelic speech, 
as Swedenborg refers‘ to it, consists in 
its transmission of motions through all 
outer avenues of expression, the whole 
being in a delightful harmony, being 
ardently engaged in the involuntary 
act, while the recipient in his entire 
openness of spirit receives instantly and 
completely all the other conveys,through 
thesame medium. He sees, hears, feels, 
understands all over, with no break in 
the line of communication. This is 
absolute contact—complete rapport. 
Different degrees of delicacy in the 
natural covering of the human body 
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would perhaps indicate different degrees 
of ‘‘sensitiveness,” in the hypnotic sense 
as well asin general. Again, since al) 
parts of a well-made human being in 
harmony with each other, should show 
a similarity in the material of their or- 
ganization, it may be expected, as I 
believe is the case, that a fair, fine, frail, 
delicate skin will accompany fine hair, 
as well as fine-grained tissue. One in- 
teresting phenomenon I have frequently 
noted,that ‘* sensitiveness ” causes rapid 
development of whatever organs are 
most frequently exercised, and it very 
often occurs that a ‘‘sensitive’s” hands 
will be hard and rough, from his ordi- 
nary use of them, it being a well-known 
tendency in them to over-develop, a phe- 
nomenon accounting for a great many 
singularly beautiful developments. 
Those who are familiar with the phe- 
nomena of “hypnotism” need not be 
told that it very often happens that they 
can at once distinguish a ‘‘ sensitive” 
partly from his general makeup; 
from his aspect when approached, 


when the pupil of the eye is observed to 
enlarge. In the case of an unknown 
subject, I was once myself apprised of 
his susceptibility by my influence over 
him, while seated by his side ina lecture 


on ‘‘mesmerism,” my notion being 
confirmed when he submitted to the 
handling of the lecturer a few minutes 
after. 

If these notions are of any scientific 
value, perhaps a brief summary of the 
actual condition of the hypnotized sub- 
ject may give some new data, or a clue 
to something more tangible than ordi- 
nary experiments on record. It is well 
known that the ‘‘stages” of the hyp- 
notic state are progressive, extending 
from the slightest to the most profound 
‘*influence.” I have several times made 
particular observation of the complete 
trance; a deeply interesting state in 
every instance ; the iespiration in one 
interview being singularly deep and 
quite distributed throughout the whole 
anterior region of the body, the patient 


lying quiescent and calmly reposing. 
Every anterior muscle observed, pector- 
als, diaphragm, rectus, and generally 
the abdominals were felt to be harmoni- 
ously in action, offering an excellent 
study of “ respiration.” 

In this case I found the pulsation at 
the heart very even, quiet, and regular. 
In a profound state, after a suggestion 
which might have induced it, so quiet 
and profound was the trance that my 
patient did not appear to the general 
observation to breathe, or his pulse to 
beat at all. Perhaps half an inch of rise 
and fall, in the anterior abdominal re- 
gion, could be detected, with a vibration 
having a lateral area of a hand’s breadth. 
His eyelids were ‘* glued down ;” there 
was also a characteristic horizontal 
margin of the eyelid. It adds some 
emphasis to this remark to observe that 
his previous condition was rather dis- 
turbed, which, on entering the hypnotic 
state. was temporarily calmed. 

It was observed that as the profound 
condition approached, the skin lost its 
lively feel, subsiding into a kind of dul- 
ness, as if the senses had retired into an 
inner citadel. On pushing up the eyelid 
the eyelid was seen to be averted, one 
eye drawn back farther than its fellow, 
and on persisting in holding up the 
eyelid, the eye was observed to roll slow 
ly downward, when the lid was suffered 
to close again. 

These remarks are asummary of sev- 
eral experiments. Perhaps a note or two 
further may be of interest. 

This subject is hypnotized by looking 
steadily at a watch hung a little above 
and at an arm’s length before his face, 
as he sits. Partial trance is obtained 
enough for suggestion with delusion. 
On a subsequent trial, he passes into a 
profound sleep, from which he is awak- 
ened feeling much refreshed. The 
means of introduction of this on the 
later occasion consist more of ‘‘ passes ” 
than at first. Delusions occur—that his 
eyelids stick, that there is ‘‘a dull pain” 
in the vicinity of the stomach: that 
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there is a very hot space moving, ac- 
cording to the suggestion, from the left 
to the right side ; soon he passes into a 
profound state, tested by the limbs re- 
maining passive when placed by me in 
various locations. I say to him, ‘‘ you 
may wake up a little ;” when thereafter 
at my suggestion he is unable to raise a 
certain limb, and I feel that he uses the 
wrong muscle. During the ‘“ pro- 
found” sleep, 1 find respiration to be 
general, pulsation delicate but regular, 
the primary throb at the heart compar- 
atively light. On being awakened his 
pulsation is more intense, but regular. 
On being questioned concerning his ex- 
perience, he says that he did not dream, 
and that when his limbs were moved 
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about by me he cared nothing for it. 
While asleep, failing, according to sug- 
gestion, to open his hand, he said, “I 
could never open it very well.” 

All the literature of hypnotism that I 
have read—and my opportunities are 
largely availed of--seems more full in 
detailing theories, phenomena, delu- 
sions, suggestions, than describing as- 
pects of the subject hypnotized. It is 
therefore futile to endeavor to extract 
any really tangible data from so much 
and so various matter. If a theory 
should be formulated out of plain philo- 
sophical facts, it might be a very easy 
one to understand. What is already 
known will do well enough to talk about 
till we find out what to look for. H. Cc. 
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A NEW AID TO ANATOMICAL STUDY. 


HE study of human anatomy has 
become so general in our schools 
that the use of convenient charts show- 
ing the different parts of the body has 
become necessary. For the assistance 
of teachers and lecturers in this respect 
nothing that is readily available can be 
said to be superior to the new paper 
manikin called the ‘‘ Man Wonderful 
Manikin,” recently introduced by the 
publishers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. A sketch of it is given in the ac- 
companying illustration, but a better 
understanding of its character will be ob- 
tained from the following description : 
As the manikin is opened upon table 
or desk, there is presented a front 
view of the whole muscular system, 
from the crown of the head to the end 
of the toes. Upon oneside is shown the 
exterior muscles overlaid with veins, as 
they would appear if the outside cover- 
ing, the skin, were removed.’ On the 
other side is shown the second layer of 
muscles, namely, those that underlie 
the exterior ones. Between these two 
layers of muscles the great arteries, 
which carry the blood from the heart 
to the limbs, are found. These are ex- 
actly located, and here is shown how to 


stop the flow of blood should one of 
these great arteries or blood vessels be 
severed. Thus we are taught how to 
save life in case of accident. From the 
position of each muscle we can learn of 
its use in the movements of the body, 
and will readily learn the need of vari- 
ous exercises to call into use all the dif- 
ferent muscles. 

Should we now remove from the front 
of the trunk all the muscles, we would 
find the ribs inside and next beneath 
them are the lungs. Then on the right 
side just extending a little below would 
be the liver. Nearer the center would 
be found the stomach, while below we 
would find the intestines, small and 
large, including the ascending, trans- 
verse, and descending colon, and blad- 
der. 

We have here the effect of dissection 
without its attending horrors by simply 
raising one flap or leaf of the indestruc- 
tible material. We can see all that has 
been described, as well as an extended 
view of the arterial and venous circula- 
tion of the arms. 

Space does not permit us to describe 
fully all the points covered by this in- 
genious and beautiful device, so we 
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can only touch upon a general point 
here and there. The flaps are held back 
out of the way, while we are studying 
the deeper parts of the body by an in- 
genious patent, consisting of a cord 
passing around a button. By this 
means they are held in position after 
use. 

Remove the flap covering the lower 
limbs and one sees a fine view of the 
general circulation throughout the 
whole system. Again removing the 
flap on which the ribs are depicted, and 
we have the lungs and heart in view. 
The lungs receiving the impure blood 
drawn in ‘“‘blue” from the heart and 
returning it to that organ, filled with 
life-giving oxygen, as indicated by the 
bright red, is fully illustrated. The 
bronchial tubes, which carry the air to 
the lungs together with their various 
branches, are finely shown. The heart 
when first seen, is covered with the per- 
icardium, but the heart can be opened. 
Its secret can be learned. We open and 


see the various chambers and valves, 
and wonder how so small an organ can 
do its work. 

But let us remove the lungs and heart 
by raising another flap, and lo! we have 
now gone to the diaphragm, below which 
are the stomach and other abdominal 


organs. 

The stomach with its opening near the 
heart, for the flow of food to enter, and 
the great number of blood vessels sur- 
rounding it that carry so much blood to 
that organ while we are digesting our 
food are there. Then we can see the 
interior of the small intestines below 
the stomach, with the openings where 
the bile from the liver, and the fluid 
from the pancreas, are mixed with the 
partly digested food, thus completing 
the digestion. Another view of the 
stomach is given which shows the effect 
of alcohol upon the lining of this im- 
portant organ. 

The exact position the largest organ 
in the body, the liver, is seen. A flap 
turns back and the interior circulation 


of this important organ is revealed ; the 
gall, bladder, and the duct leading from 
it also. 

Removing the stomach we find behind 
it the pancreas, and on the left side 
the spleen, that organ of which the 
workings are not entirely known. 
Now after all these flaps have been 
raised we get an interior view of the 
trunk, and we trace the course of the 
blood vessels, the place of the kidneys, 
one shown entire and the other cut 
through, so that we get a good interior 
view of it,and there are the ducts 
leading from the organs to the blad- 
der. 

The great thoracic duct carrying the nu- 
trition, which has been gathered during 
digestion, into the great vein under the 
collar-bone, claims attention ; but when 
we come to the head it seems impossible 
to describe all that cari be seen. There 
are the cerebrum, the cerebellum, the 
nerves leading to the eyes, nose, teeth, 
and body, the circulation, the mouth, the 
palate, the epiglottis, and in fact every- 
thing necessary for a full understanding 
of this part of our body. 

But all is not seen yet; remove the 
coverings and lo! behold a full and 
complete skeleton, that can be studied 
as well as if it were an actual 
one. In fact better, because here is 
shown how the great nerves are situated 
and the manner of joining the bones to- 
gether at their joints. The bones are 
shown bare and also with the periosteum 
about them. The eye and ear can be 
examined too, having four viewsof each 
given. 

If the reader is a teacher or a physi- 
cian this is just what he needs for con- 
sultation during private study, and for 
illustrating the truths of physiology 
when instructing others—especially 
young folks. One who has seen the de- 
vice says that ‘‘ every teacher or school 
should be sure to have the class in 
physiology provided with a ‘Man 
Wonderful Manikin.’ ” 

PROGRESS. 
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THE DREAD OF DEATH. 


IR LYON PLAYFAIR, in a letter 
to the author in a paper published 
in the New York Forum says: 

Having represented a large medical 
constituency (the University of Edin- 
burgh) for seventeen years as a member 
of Parliament, I naturally came in con- 
tact with the most eminent medical men 
of England. I have putthese questions 
to most of them, ‘‘ Did you, in your ex- 
tensive practice ever know a patient 
who was afraid to die?” With two ex- 
ceptions they answered ‘‘No.” One of 
these exceptions was Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, who said he had seen one case. 
The other was Sir Robert Christison who 
had seen one case, that of a girl of bad 
character who hada sudden accident. 
I have known three friends who were 
partially devoured by wild beasts under 
apparently hopeless circumstances of 
escape. The first was Livingstone, the 
great African explorer, who was knock- 
ed on his back by a lion, which began 
tomunch his arm. He assured me that 


he had no fear or pain, and that his 
only feeling was one of intense curiosity 
as to which part of his body the lion 
would take next. The next was Rustem 
Pasha, now Turkish embassador in Lon- 
don. A bear attacked him, and tore off 
part of his hand and part of his arm and 
shoulder. He also assured me that he 
he had neither pain nor fear, but he felt 
excessively angry because the bear 
grunted with so much satisfaction in 
munching him. The third case is that 
of Sir Edward Bradford, an Indian 
officer now occupying a high position in 
the India office. He was seized ina 
solitary place by a tiger, which held him 
firmly behind the shoulder with one paw 
and deliberately devoured the whole of 
his arm, beginning at the end, and end- 
ing at the shoulder. He was positive 
that he had no sensation of fear, and 
thinks that he had a little pain when 
the fangs went through his hand, but is 
certain that he felt none during the 
munching on his arm. 





COMPARATIVE WEIGHT OF THE BRAIN, 


Fyre taught that of all ani- 

mals the human being had the 
largest brain. But it is well known that 
the brains of the elephant and whale 
exceed that of man. The following are 


the weights of the larger animals: 
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TEMPUs Epax ReruM.—The proverb- 
ial belief that time cures all things, with 
the Cincinnati suffix, ‘‘ Time will cure a 
ham,” has received-a curious substantia- 
tion in England. A Tondon doctor, 
who had treated a lady patient for a 
long time without giving her any relief, 
finally wrote her that he could do no 
more, and that tempus edax rerum was 
the only remedy. The lady at once 
started for a drug store and applied for 
the remedy. She was given a bottle 
containing a mixture for which she paid 
$1.85. She continued using this, and at 
the end of a year and a half, acciden- 
tally meeting her Pe gem thanked 
him for his wonderful prescription, 
which had cured her. The druggist’s 
trick was discovered, and she sued him 
for money spent on the bogus medicine. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





The Snake Dance of the Mo. 
quis.—In the villages of the Moquis Indi- 
ans in Arizona there is celebrated each year 
the snake dance, a ceremony of a secret In- 
dian society, which has not its equal in 
cruel terror. The preparation for the affair 
takes sixteen days. During the first eight 
days the medicine men and chiefs put the 
dancing place in order, and brew a secret 
drink which secures them against the effects 
of poisonous bites. During the last eight 
days the snakes are hunted for which are to 
be the involuntary participators in the 
‘*dance.” This year there were gathered 
about 150 snakes of fair size. The Moquis 
first subjected them to a sudden, cold bath, 
rolled them in the sand until they were dry, 
and then laid them in large stone jars, which 
were then sealed air-tight with tanned skins. 
Nobody thought of extracting the poison- 
ous fangs of the serpents. Through that 
the effects of the ‘‘charm” would have 
been destroyed. 

On the eve of the feast a “ general re- 
hearsal” was held, which, however, proved 
harmless, for in that the snakes were not 
brought into requisition. After the ‘‘ active 
members” had sung and danced enough, 
they went to rest to prepare themselves for 
the work of the next day. Close to the vil- 
lage there had been erected a large wooden 
structure where the snakes, carefully tied 
in bags, were brought. Before this shanty 
extended a big, clear space, in the middle 
of which there lay a heavy stone. Before 
the door of the shanty there lay a long 
board, which was scrubbed clean and 
sprinkled with Indian meal to keep all evil 
spirits away from the dancers. Then came 
the dancers. The first group of tehm, con- 
sisting of thirty-six men, were fantastically 
decorated. Each Moqui held in one hand a 
rattler and in the other a stick, on the end 
of which were fastened turkey feathers. 
The warriors marched around the place 
several times in a ceremonious manner, and 
then settled at one end of it. These were 
the singers, whose duty it was to enhance 
the feast by their song. Then came the 
real warriors, also consisting of thirty-six 
men. They were greeted with a howl, and 


the singers then sent forth their ‘‘ songs,” 
and thus the real feast commenced. The 
dancers marched in order into the shanty, 
untied the bags and took as many snakes as 
each could carry, and returned to the danc- 
ing place. Once there, the dancers put the 
heads of the snakes into their mouths. It 
was a terrible sight to see the disgusting 
animals make vain attempts to free them- 
selves from their uncomfortable position. 
Other warriors considered it an honor to 
hold the snakes by the tails and keep them 
so straight that they could not wind them- 
selves around the breast and neck of the 
dancers. As soon as they completed one 
circle around the place, the snakes were 
spit out and caught by others, who carried 
them around in a circle until the whole 
dance was over. New snakes were con- 
stantly being supplied from the shanty and 
put in the mouth until the whole stock was 
exhausted. 

During all this the singers were heard to 
make a diabolical noise, the dancers jumped 
and wriggled like crazy devils, and the 
scared snakes in many cases liberated them- 
selves from the hands of the attendants, 
who held tbem by the tail ends and then 
squirmed and struck around them. Some- 
times a snake got out of the mouth of one 
of the dancers, and as quick as dn arrow 
disappeared in the crowd that surrounded 
the place. The women and girls screamed 
and cried, and tried to save themselves by 
flight, while the ‘“‘ warriors” sought to re- 
take the fugitives. 

At last the dance was over. The snakes 
were carefully replaced in their cases and 
taken away, and next day set at liberty 
again. The tired dancers refreshed them- 
selves with a ‘“‘ well deserved” meal, and 
went to rest, and soon the scene of the 
strange occurrence was deserted and empty. 
The Moquis keep the composition of their 
charm-drink, which makes the bite of the 
snakes harmless, as a great secret. 


Pumice Stone.—This is a volcanic 
product, and is obtained principally from 
Campo Bianco, one of the Lipan islands, 
which is entirely composed of this sub- 
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stance. It is extensively employed in vari- 
ous branches of the arts, and particularly in 
the state of powder, for polishing the vari- 
ous articles of cut glass; it is extensively 
used ia dressing leather, in grinding and 
polishing the surface of metallic plates, etc. 
Pumice stone is ground or crushed under a 
ruaoner and sifted, and in this state is used 
for brass and other metal works, and also 
for japanned, varnished, and painted goods, 
for which latter purpose it is generally ap- 
plied on woolen cloths with water. Putty 
powder is the pulverized oxide of tin, or 
generally of tin and lead mixed in various 
proportions. The process of manufacture 
is alike in all cases—the metal is oxidized 
in an iron muffle, or a rectangular box 
closed on all sides, except a square hole in 
the front side. The retort is surrounded by 
fire, and kept at ared heat, so that its con- 
tents are partially ignited, and they are con- 
tinually stirred to expose fresh portions to 
the heated air; the process is complete 
when the fluid metal entirely disappears, 
and the upper part of the oxide then pro- 
duced sparkles somewhat like particles of 
incandescent charcoal. The oxide is then 
removed with ladles, and spread over the 
bottom of large iron cooling pans, and 
allowed to cool. The lumps of oxide, which 
are as hard as marble, are then selected 
from the mass and ground dry under the 
runner; the putty powder is afterward care- 
fully sifted through lawn. 


A Fine Pendulum.—What appears 
to be an almost perfect pendulum in respect 
to simplicity is in operation at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. According to this plana 
small shot of about 1.16 of an inch in diam- 
eter is suspended by asingle silk fibre (half a 
cocoon fibre), two feet long, in a glass tube 
of three-fourths inch internal diameter, ex- 
hausting the latter to about one-tenth of a 
millionth of an atmosphere. Starting with 
a vibrational range of one-fourth inch on 
each side of its middle portion, the vibra- 
tions can be easily counted after a lapse of 
as many as fourteen hours, a fact not known 
to be realized elsewhere. 


The Midnight Sun in Norway. 
—The midnight sun is thus described in “A 
Jubilee Jaunt to Norway”: Imagine your- 
se f on a ship at anchor, looking west or 


straight in front of you. There is a broad 
expanse of sea a little to your right hand, 
behind you will be the rugged coast. and to 
your left the long, narrow fiord between the 
islands and the mainland that the steamer 
had just traversed. You watch the sun as 
it slowly, slowly sets; the island and coasts 
look like a rich, dark purple, and the shad- 
ows cast by the ship’s mast, etc., grow 
longer and longer. After a bit, when the 
sun has apparently sunk twelve feet from 
the horizon, it stops and seems to remain 
stationary for about twenty minutes; then 
the very sea-gulls hide away, while the air 
all of a sudden strikes chilly. Each one has 
an awed, expectant feeling, and surround- 
ing even the tourist steamer broods a silence 
that may be felt. Soon the sun rises very 
slowly again, and the yellow clouds change 
with his uprising to even greater beauty, 
first to the palest primrose and then to a 
bluish pink. The sky, which was just now 
Tose color, becomes gray, then pale emerald 
green, and lastly blue. Rock after rock 
stands out, caught by the sun’s bright rays, 
and the reign of day has begun once more. 

Potato Ivory.—Much of the so-called 
ivory now in use is simply potato. A good, 
sound potato washed in diluted sulphuric 
acid, then boiled in the same dilution, and 
then slowly dried, is all ready to be turned 
into buttons, poker chips, and innumerable 
other things that ivory was used for once 
upon atime. Science is a big thing. It 
made whisky from potato long ago; now it 
comes up with billiard balls and poker chips 
from the same old potato. 

Woodite.— The material known as 
‘** woodite,” devised by Mrs. Wood, a clever 
Englishwoman, promises to become a very 
useful substance. Its chief ingredient is 
caoutchouc. During the past few months it 
has given good results for a variety of pur- 
poses, and is now declared to be especially 
adapted for many other uses. According 
to Sir Edward Reed, M. P., it has been pro- 
duced in divers forms, such as fine sheets 
and ribbons for water-proof articles, dense 
blocks for resisting the blows of shot and 
shell, and particularly satisfactory rings for 
engine packing. One process converts it 
into an elastic, sponge-like substance ; and 
another, in which it is mixed with whale- 
bone cuttings, gives it a rough or frictional 
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quality, suitable for mats. Some curious 


naval applications have been worked out: 
It is made into armor plates, which, on 
being penetrated by a shot, close so tightly 


that no water is admitted ; and it is formed 
also into light and convenient cylinders for 
carrying compressed air to drive life-boats, 
torpedo boats, and scout boats. 








NEW YORK 
July, 1889. 
A PARENT'S DUTY. 


THE writerin the Sunday School 
Times from whose article we have taken 








an extract that appears in ‘‘Child Cul- 
ture,” views the character of a child 
from the same point of view as the phre- 
nological writers. It is rare indeed for 
the examiner to find a parent who will 
admit that he does not understand his 
little boy or girl, and yet when asked 
to analyze the child’s nature, and to 
explain the source of its conduct, espe- 
cially those faults that are prominently 
exhibited every day, he is found usually 
As the S. S. Times writer 
regard to the frank 


at a loss. 
intimates with 
declaration of a friend, if asked ‘‘ what 
is the chief fau t of my son--or daugh- 
ter?” the answer of the experienced 
examiner of character to the question 
For the fault de- 
scribed by him differs from that dis- 


is often a surprise. 


cerned or supposed to be discerned by 
the parent. 

‘*Don’t I know 
insists the father or mother. 


child!” 
Not so 
well as you might with the help of a 


my own 


disinterested observer, who can without 


the bias of parental affection consider 
the boy’s or girl’s organization and con- 
duct. Taking society through we think 
that we are safe in saying that people 
mistake their own children more than 
they do others with whom they have to 
do. The advice therefore is excellent 
that parents should seek aid and counsel 
from those in whose judgment they can 
trust with respect to the training and 
development of their children. It is an 
error to appeal to persons who have 
not given attenti<n to the study of mind 
and character. The’ yellow Chinaman 
is sanguine in this respect and goes for 
advice to men who are professionally 
students of temperament and teachers. 
MaKING CHARACTER.—‘‘I can’t help 
it” is too often heard in excuse for lan- 
guage or conduct that is improper. 
This, from a child, would be consistent 
and tolerable, but from a grown-up per- 
son who claims our respect on the score 
of intelligence and ‘‘ education ” is rep- 
rehensible. We allinherit certain traits 
of disposition, certain powers of intel- 
lect, but these must be developed, train- 
ed, educated, disciplined, brought into 
harmonious relation through years of 
effort and study ere the character be- 
comes refined, noble, and admirable. 
How crude and uneven would be the 
expression of any man were his facul- 
ties permitted to remain in taeir natural, 
unlutored state! 
tured, disciplined individual is so differ- 


Character in the ma- 


ent a thing from what was shown in his 
untrained youth that we may well say 
that it is something acquired. 
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But we see the expression of the man 
in his language and action, the spirit, 
energy, ambition, intellectual power that 
were born with him lie behind the ex- 
pression imparting the special peculiari- 
ties to it, by which he is known apart 
from others. Yet the influence of train- 
ing, association, specialized teaching and 
motive, so modify the action of the 
strongest feelings and interest that there 
may be nointensity of coloring im- 
pressed by any of them in the recognized 
character. 

What suggestions of achievement are 
here in self culture! No parent viewing 
the matter of education aright, may de- 
spair of improvement in any of his chil- 
dren. Genius may be something be- 
yond our control, but the evolution of 
character is a practical affair, to be 
worked out patiently, earnestly, and 
with a clear view of the object. 

—ocF-— 


RELIGIOUS UNREST. 


WE hear so much about the necessity 
of progress in religion, and of revised 
statements of doctrine, new creeds, etc., 
in this day of theological differences, that 
it is pleasant to learn how a distinguish- 
ed scientist, Professor Max Muller, looks 
at the situation. He is reported as hav- 
ing said at a meeting of the University 
Club of Glasgow, that instead of pro- 
pounding a new religion the best plan 
would be to expound the old, and not 
for the purpose of promulgating novel 
ideas, but to renew the essential truths 
of religion and apply them practically 
in life. He referred to the necessity of 
this to bring about some change in the 
spirit that now dominates Europe and 
made it scarcely anything besides a 
military camp, while the best talent of 


the period seemed to be occupied in de- 
vising ways for the improvement of 
military measures, and inventing ma- 
chines for killing human beings. 

Certainly the principles in the old 
formula of faith, as we have it in the 
sermon on the Mount, have not been 
sufficiently applied by state and people 
to warrant the belief that there is 
need for something better, and until 
the trial has been fairly made and their 
virtue tested, we can not say that they 
are too advanced for them. 

So long as great organizations exist 
by social tolerance or state establish- 
ment for the very purpose of inflicting 
misery and death upon people at homeor 
abroad, so long a spirit dominates the 
public mind that is incompatible with 


that of true religion, whose purpose is 


not to destroy or kill,to cause sorrow and 
calamity. by wholesale, but to promote 
the interests of peace through measures 
of kindness and justice. 

The craze for novelty that character- 
izes secular thought has its unhealthful 
effect upon religious thought and hence 
the cry for restatements of belief, re- 
vision of form and greater liberty of 
action. We opine that a fair, earnest 
trial of the old ordinances would be 
attended with a mental growth of high 
significance to individuals and society, 
and the broader view of intellectual and 
moral life that would result, would open 
the way naturally to such a necessary 
advancement in religious doctrine as 
would be consistent with general en- 
The thought of Burke 
must command assent that ‘‘ religion is 
the basis of civil society and the source 
of all good and of all comfort;” this 
being true, how inopportune, irrelevant, 


lightenment, 
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and injurious is most of the agitation 
formed by restless minds in religious 
circles and elsewhere ! 


THE JOHNSTOWN CALAMITY. 
OvuR magazine for June had been 





taken from the press when the news of 
the great calamity at Johnstown reached 
New York. Otherwise some mention of 
it would certainly have been made 
as becoming our claim of a com- 
mon humanity with the thousands of 
sufferers from the destroying waters, and 
with the millions of our countrymen 
whose sympathy has flown out like a 
broad ocean swell toward the scene of 
horror and destruction. 

The beautiful valley of the Cone- 
maugh became in a few hours a 
place of the wildest 
death, 
ruling where just before were peace, 
hope, and the sense of security. Never 
before in the history of the United 
States had any such disaster occurred. 
No similar event is recorded in the late 
That 
such complete and sweeping destruction 
involving so great loss of life could have 
occurred in so short a time by such means 
would have been regarded almost impos- 


havoc—chaos, 


grief, destitution, madness, 


history of any civilized people. 


sible had thethoughtof it been suggested 
before the South Fork dam gave way. 

At this distance of a month from the 
date of the disaster we may consider it 
with calmness and read the lesson that 
One 
important element of this lesson is the 
fact that security of persons and proper- 


has cost so many precious lives. 


ty from injury is obtained only through 
constant vigilance. Wherever one may 
be care must be exercised with regard to 
surroundings, and intimations of danger, 
however slight, should receive thought- 
ful attention. 

Who can but feel a thrill of enthusi- 
asm as he views the spirit with which 
the survivors of the disaster have set 
about rebuilding their city and recreat- 
ing their homes. A new Johnstown will 
soon occupy the place of the ruinous 
heaps that border the river. 

And so in those districts on the upper 
waters of the Susquehanna and Poto- 
mac where inundations have caused 
widespread damage and loss. And so too 
at that young city of the Pacific North- 
west, Seattle, where the besom of fire 
has wrought havoc most appalling, the 


irrepressible energy of the people will 
restore and recreate what water and fire 
has destroyed. 
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Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 


pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

Aways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pr: - 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
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communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 





Danie, Wesster's Brary.—J. C. 8.—The 
brain of Daniel Webster, it is generally 
stated, weighed 53$ ounces. But it must be 
recognized that Webster was an old man, 
and the manner of his living for several 
years preceding death probably caused 
some degeneracy. It is not at all unlikely 
that at his prime, say when fifty to fifty-five 
years, that his brain would have turned the 
scale at five or more ounces in excess of 
53}. 


SpecraL.—A large number of manuscripts 
of which for one reason or another we can 
not make use, have accumulated on our 
hands because the senders did not see or 
did not care to follow the suggestion at the 
head of this department with regard to 
inclosing the necessary postage for 
their return. Some of these unavailable 
manuscripts are of value and well suited to 
publications of a different class from that 
of the PurENotoeroat, and we retain them 
in spite of the inconvenience of having our 
shelves occupied with matter that we do 
not want, because we thought that their 
authors would ere long ask about them. Our 
old and experienced contributors, as a rule, 
send the return postage. It is hoped that 
those who have not heard from the editor 
with regard to prized contributions sent 
months ago will note the reason just stated 
and communicate soon their wishes relative 
to their disposal. 


Cramps.—O.tp Svs.—These often very 
painful muscular contractions are usually 
of reflex origin, and due to various causes 
such as over exercise, a sudden strain, in- 
digestion, or central disorder involving the 
origin of the nerves supplying the affected 
muscles. Your case may be due to indiges- 
tion. If the trouble is of long standing it 
should be looked into carefully by a physi- 
cian having a knowledge of nervous dis- 
eases. Rubbing and massage usually re- 
lieve an ordinary attack, and where the pain 
is severe and lasting hot fomentations with 
or without an anodyne may be applied. If 





you are a good deal on your feet avoid un- 
necessary exercise and see that your dress- 
ing is loose and comfortable. 


CranitaL Markines.—E. D.—The head of 
which you speak is certainly well marked 
in surface irregularity, if the half dozen 
points you mentioned are three fourths of 
an inch higher than the contigious territory. 
This condition is due we think, largely to 
temperament, and shows considerable os- 
seous growth. Atthe same time the facul- 
ties that relate to the regions of special en- 
largement are doubtless active and exert 
their special influences upon the character 
of this person. You have but to analyze 
the disposition and conduct with such aids 
as the text books on character furnish to 
ascertain how far these active faculties go 
toward giving him his peculiar bias or traits 
by which he is commonly known in the 
community. The book you have, ‘‘ Heads 
and Faces,” will assist in the analysis. 


StupLe Gymnastics.—RounD SHouLDERs. 
—There are several books published that 
will give you directions for simple home 
exercise. See the catalogue published by 
this house. We advise no severe, rough, 
unnatural movements—nothing that is likely 
to produce ashock ora strain. The exercises 
peculiar to the Delsarte system of vocal cul- 
ture are of the natural class, and require no 
apparatus. An exercise like the following 
would be beneficial to you as your chest is 
rather narrow: Take a position as near that 
of a soldier as you can, with the hands and 
arms straight down by the sides. Now 
slowly raise yourself upon the toes as high 
as you can and then return as slowly to first 
position, keeping the body meanwhile per- 
fectly erect. Repeat this exercise a tew times, 
then try it on the feet separately, first on 
one and then on the other foot, meanwhile 
breathing in and out deeply and slowly. Go 
through these movements several times a 
day, and it may be a surprise to you to find 
how much it will improve your figure and 
chest capacity. 





Progressive Phrenology.— Not- 
withstanding the many drawbacks to which 
the science of Phrenology has been subject, 
there never was a time in its history when 
it was more prosperous or more universally 
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accepted as an important professional study 
than at the present. The passing glances 
given its elements even as lately as Mr. 
Combe’s time, have given place to almost 
constant study and research on the part of 
many, nowadays, so that I believe the time 
is not far distant when a course of phreno- 
logical study will be a part of the curriculum 
of a thoroughly organized college or univer- 
sity. This assertion may appear to some 
rather far-fetched, but when we consider 
the advancements made in the public dis- 
semination of the phrenological doctrines 
since Gall and Spurzheim introduced the 
subject, and compare them with the interest 
shown other sciences, it must be admitted 
that such an outlook is not altogether imag- 
inary. 

The progress of any industry or profession 
is governed by the number and variety of 
demands made upon it, and these, again, 
are in accordance with the effort put forth 
to induce patronage. Now, what effort is 
being made toward furthering the interest 
in Phrenology? A glance over the list of 
graduates of the American Institute of Phre- 
nology, at the close of each session, shows 
that the number of its supporters and pro- 
mulgators is rapidly increasing, and an in- 
fluence, such as was never known before, is 
at work. The question is being discussed 
in some quarters as to the advisability of 
introducing phrenological study into public 
schools—a measure which, if adopted and 
properly executed, can not fail to be a suc- 
cess. Pupils would be taught that they have 
a brain to cultivate; that material organs 
must undergo training before immaterial in- 
telligence manifests itself harmoniously. Fit 
the brain according to its developments, 
wit a view to quality, size, activity, etc., 
restraining where needed and cultivating 
where necessary, and the mind will not be 
slow in applying its powers to the proper 
sphere of action. The child whom nature 
intended for the work-shop or engine-room, 
should not be pushed into a college to be 
fitted for the medical profession or to figure 
in our law courts. Parents’ should fling 
away the conventional idea that the pro- 
fessional step ladder is the one upon which 
all their boys must climb to fame ; Charles 
and William, with their adapted constitu- 
tional features, may reach the top, while 


John and Harry, who were ‘‘allers tinkerin’ 
‘round steam-engines and things,” would 
topple into their graves before they reached 
the third rung. One of the greatest obsta- 
cles to the progress of this science is the ex- 
treme inability of some of its advocates to 
define correctly the principles upon which 
it is based. They seem to throw a shroud 
of mystery over it, making it so enigmatical 
that people are dubious about accepting it. 

Let the adventurers in the field who are 
given to clap-trap get their hair cut, stop 
curing every disease incidental to humanity 
by faith, sell their Oscar Wilde clothing, and 
buy a book on the first principles of Phre- 
nology, and by close application and observ- 
ation let them step out and honestly tell their 
hearers what little, instead of how much, is 
known about the mysteries of the mind; 
wipe out the old and hollow bumpology the- 
ory; make known the reliable basis upon 
which the science is established, and what 
of the old feeling against Phrenology that 
remains will soon be a thing of the past. 

v. 
——E Ee 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. Flora F. Haines was employed by 
the Maine Labor Commissivn to gather sta- 
tistics concerning woman wage-earners. 
She reported over fifty different occupations 
in that State in which women are engaged, 
ranging from cotton and other manufactures. 


to the professions. The greatest number 
are employed in manufacturing, there being 
about 7,000. The average weekly salary is 
$8, and one maker of portraits in crayon 
gets $1,600. One woman is the proprietor 
of a prosperous newspaper; another owns 
an extensive orchard; there are a dozen 
regularly indorsed physicians in practice, 
and three ordained ministers, all Univer- 
salists. 

Worth, the famous Parisian dress-maker, 
is a native born Englishman. He isa men 
of striking appearance, with rather a Scotch 
type of face, made more noticeable by the 
Scotch cap he usually wears. His purerts 
intended him for a printer, but he disliked 
to soil his hands with printers’ ink, and de- 
cided for the dry goods trade, beginning in 
London, and finally going to Paris, where 
he found favor with the Empress Eugenie, 
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and consequently with the fashionable world. 
M. Worth has a fine chateau near Paris, 
where he is very fond of entertaining his 
friends and customers, among whom a large 
percentage are Americans. Vambery, the 
celebrated orientalist, was apprenticed to a 
milliner but ‘‘ kicked” at the occupation. 
-_-—2< 


WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.”’ 


** ENDEAVOR so to live that when you are 
yourself you will not be ashamed of your- 
self.” 

‘““THe man who deserves a monument 
never needs one, while the man who needs 
one never deserves it.” 

Fate’s not unkind, whatever men may say, 
If goodness walks companion of their way. 

Tue captious temperament that resents 
every trifle, insists upon every right, finds 
fault often without regard to time or rea- 
son, is the worm at the root “of social wel- 
fare and domestic peace. 

A GOOD-NATURED man is the most trouble- 
some morsel that ever malign passion at- 
tempted to feed upon. 

Or all the bores one meets with in soci- 
ety, the man who demurs to everything, the 
mere phrase-catcher who is always on the 
watch totrip you upon a technicality or 
correct you with a quibble, is the most de- 
testable. 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


‘* Wor school ob medicine yo’ b'long to, 
Doctah?” ‘‘ I don’ b'long to no school, sah, 
I’s graduated.” 

We are asked whether a phrenologist can 
tell what « barrel contains by examining 
its head. Some people think tkat he can. 

TEacuER (severely)—John, why is it that 
boys’ hands are always dirtier than girls’ ? 

Joun (hesitatingly)—Please, sir, the girls 
wash the dishes. 

A TEACHER asked a class to write an essay 
on ‘‘ The Results of Laziness,” and one of 
the bright but lazy boys in the class handed 
in as a composition a blank sheet of paper. 


‘*Dip you think I was lost, ma?” said 
Jennie who had gone for a walk around the 
block and returned five hours afterward. 
“No,” replied her mother; ‘‘I thought that 
a young man had found you.” 


A coupte of burglars were trying to effect 
their entrance into a house. The master of 
the establishment heard them, and opening 
the window, he courteously observed, 
‘** You had better come again after a while, 
gentlemen, as we haven’t all gone to bed 
yet.” 

COUNTRYMAN to Centist: 
pay nothin’ extra fer gas. 
out, if it does hurt.” 
plucky, sir. Let me see the tooth.” Coun- 
tryman: ‘Ob, tain’t me that’s got the 
toothache ; it’s my wife. She’ll be here in 
a minute.”—Troy Telegram. 


4 ‘tig 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and pullisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinicn of the desirability of any particular vo/-. 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 


“TIT wouldn't 
Jest yank her 
Dentist: ‘‘ You are 
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SELECT SERMONS, by the Rev. Charles B. W 
Gordon, with an introductory sketch by 
Mrs. Charles B. W. Gordon. 12mo, pp. 
420. Petersburg, Va. 


The Reverend Charles B. W. Gordon is 
pastor of the First Baptist Church at Peters- 
burg, Va, and is also editor of the National 
Pilot, President of the Petersburg Temper- 
ance Union, and holds other official relations 
to religious work and reform. It may be in- 
ferred, therefore, that he is a gentleman of 
considerable mental activity. His portrait 
forms the frontispiece of the book, and it indi- 
cates an active temperament, a man wide- 
awake, zealous and ardent. He is yet a young 
man. A cursory examination of the sermons 
discloses the fact of their being elevated in 
thought, spirited, and earnest; it is altogether 
an exceptional work of pulpit oratory. Few 
colored men have chosen to place their utter- 
ances in this permanent form, and Mr. Gordon 
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as a pioneer among his brethren, certainly 

compares well with the published sermons of 

our white preachers. 

LIVING QUESTIONS; STUDIES IN NATURE AND 
GrRacE, by Warren Hathaway, pastor at 
Blooming Grove, N. Y. 12mo, pp. 365, 
$1.25. New York: Fords, Howard & Hurl- 
burt. 


The tone of these sermons, generally, is 
that of a man of advanced thought, and there- 
fore a spirit of broad liberality is indicated. 
His breadth of thought, however, does not go 
beyond the bounds of loyality to church, or 
rather belief in the grand truths of Christian- 
ity. Inthe preface he says: ‘‘ In doctrine re- 
proof and instruction, the word of God is 
authority; while pulpit and pew bow to our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as the only living, glorious 
head of the church. And I have entirely 
missed my aim if He is not set fortn as now 
and for ever the only name and power of 
human redemption.”’ Appreciating the thought 
that the effect of modern science upon all 
modes of thinking has insensibly brought 
about the application of rational discussion to 
religious themes as well as all else. Mr. 
Hathaway seeks to adapt what is true to his 
teachings. He is a conservative man in many 
respects, not accepting evolution as a theory 
yet demonstrated, but there is, he believes, a 
necessity for modifying our relation to the 
old orders, and for a re-invigoration of faith 
through modern scientific disclosures. It is 
interesting, indeed, to know how a man who 
is earnest in his loyalty for old truth, can be 
hospitable to what modern thought puts for- 
ward, This author believes in the divine 
spirit and in human reason, and he discusses 
jiving questions in these sermons, as is indi- 
cated by some of the titles:— The Effects of 
Conscience, The Resurrection, A Divine Vo- 
cation for Every Man, Personal Liberty, The 
Mission of Affliction, The Battle of Life, The 
Real Issue or A Discourse on Evolution. 

THE REPORTING STYLE OF SHORTHAND, for 
Class, Correspondence, and Self-Instruction, 
by Eldon Moran. Christian Publishing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

This purports to be the Tenth Edition of the 
book, which has received much support. It is 
better known, we think, in the West than in 
the East, and being based upon the Pittman 
System, American style, it certainly has a field 
of use among reporters. The range of report- 
ing shorthand is well covered in the lessons 
and exercises. As a rule the engravings are 
clear, so that the student will have no diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between heavy and 
light outlines, curves, etc. 


REPORT OF THE JACKSONVILLE AUXILIARY 
SANITARY ASSOCIATION OF JACKSONVILLE, 
FLORIDA. 

This book, just issued by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association, gives a detailed ac- 
count of the work done during the prevalence 
of the fever epidemic in Jacksonville, last year. 
It details what those who have inquired into 
the subject know to be true, the unhealthful 
condition of certain parts of that favorite 
winter resort, previously to the outbreak of 
the fever; and it is a further demonstration of 
the importance of cleanness to the permanent 
health of any well settled community. Jack- 
sonville has been thoroughly cleaned and fumi- 
gated since, and other Florida cities and towns 
have thought it expedient to take vigorous 
sanitary measures for safe protection; so that 
jt may be said that Florida is now a more de- 
sirable place for temporary and permanent 
residence than before. 

THE BIBLE OF NATURE OR THE PRINCIPLES OF 
SECULARISM, a Contribution to the Religion 
of the Future, by Felix L. Oswald. 16mo, 
pp..240. Truth Seeker Co., New York 


Dr. Oswald is one of our prophets in the 
sphere of hygienic reform, and he is inclined 
in discussing a topic, whatever it may be, to 
point to those principles of hygiene and physi- 
ology that are fundamental to true develop- 
ment in human éffairs. So in the discussion of 
the subject included in this title we find him 
dwelling upon Health, Strength, Chastity, 
Temperance, and proceeding further, he dis- 
cusses Knowledge, Independence. Free 
Thought, Justice, Humanity, and soon. He 
believes that there can be no true progress in 
mental or moral excellence without due re- 
gard to those principles that relate to the 
physical nature in the origin and growth of 
human beings. 

Society and individuals are not to be con- 
verted by mere pulpit or platform exhorta- 
tion, but by obedience to the laws of nature 
and conformity to the canons of truth and 
duty. Important questions now agitate the 
thinking world. Labor, Society, Prohibition 
comein for their share in this agitation. Dr 
Oswald wieldsatrenchant pen. With a sharp 
criticism founded on deep conviction, he 
strikes at the very core of the social outrages 
and abuses that prevail in American life—the 
abuses that are tolerated by church and State 
receive no quarter,and their promoters and 
abetters are dissected without little allowance. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
THE JUVENILE TEMPERANCE RECITER, NO. 3, 
prepared by Mrs. L. Penny, has a collection 











of Prose and Verse suitable for different oc- 
casions in the parlor and in public. Published 
by the National Temperance Society, at ten 
cents. G. N. Stearns, Agent, New York. 


Evectric RuLes, TABLES, TESTS AND FoRM- 
UL#&, by Andrew Jamieson, C. 


This little hand-book is published by the 
industrial Publication, Co., of N.Y. It isa 
compact and quite thorough work for the use 
of the practical electrician; has minute direc- 
tions for calculations and tests, and numerous 
engravings that exhibit the instruments and 
apparatus employed. The contents include 
formule of the absolute units, practical, elec- 
trical, mechanical, heat and light units, elec- 
tro-chemical equivalents, electrolysis, heat 
and energy of combustion, electrical conduct- 
ors, copper, etc.; insulators, batteries, etc., 
submarine cables, land lines, electric lighting, 
etc., etc., etc. Price in Cloth, 75 Cents. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO SUCCESS IN THE USE 
or Recipes, FORMUL&, ETC., by John Phin, 
author of “How to Use the Microscope.” 


Mr. Phin gives us another practical little 
book. This time it is one that has a place in 
the household. There are recipes, and recipes, 
thousands, yea, miltions of them afloat in the 
world, but the number of them that can be 
said to be perfectly intelligible to the average 
mind, is exceedingly few. What housekeeper 
is there who has not often been at her wit’s end 
in the attempt to use a recipe gleaned from her 
cook-book for making some novelty, from a 
lack of clearness in the description. Mr. Phin’s 
suggestions are to the point, and both makers 
of recipes and formule, and the users of such 
conveniences, will have occasion to thank him 
should they read the little book he has given 
them. 


SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE OFFI- 
CERS OF THE RETREAT FOR THE INSANE, AT 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


One feature of this report is the declaration 
that the writer has not yet discovered any 
remedy which will restore to its normal activ- 
ity a disordered mind, and that he, in common 
with other physicians who consider mental 
diseases, has not yet *‘ been able to surmount 
the difficulties found in his pathway, and con- 
nect any special mental symptom which was 
observed during life, with any corresponding 
morbid state, found after death, and the exact 
relation of cause and effect, and for the reason 
that the processes of mentalization are unat- 
tended by any external manifestations, or any 
internal ones, in the way of brain changes, 
which can be subject to investigation.” e 
think that some of our experienced alienists 
who read the report will somewhat sur- 
prised by this candid acknowledgment. It 
seems to us that this gentleman has not stud- 
ied mind rightly. He has been looking alto- 

ether at external indications, and paid but 
ittle attention to fundamentals. e could 
point him to so old a work as Spurzheim, on 
insanity, for principles and demonstration 
which he would find most edifying in his work. 
We would ask him only to make proof of the 
suggestions of the great Prussian physiologist, 
and we are sure that should he do so, his next 
“annual report” will have a better ring, on 
the relation of the processes of mentalization 
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to external manifestations. As for the discov 
ery of any one remedy, or any specific rem- 
edy, we scarcely expect that, so far as sucha 
thing can be furnished by drug or chemical, 
but we feel warranted in assuring our numer- 
ous friends, who have the care of the insane at 
heart, that obedience to the laws of physiol- 
ogy and hygiene will prove prophylactical and 
remedial, as much regarding insanity, as they 
are in ordinary physical disorders. 


BULLETIN OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOcI- 
ETy OF LYONS, NUMBER SEVEN, FOR 1888. 


This interesting resume of the proceedings 
of the society named, we have received from 
the Secretary. 

THE ILLUSTRATED PRACTICAL MESMERIST. 
By William Davey. Sixth Edition. Pub- 
lished by James Burns, London. 

_ This writer takes a view of mesmerism that 
is advocated by many physiologists, viz., that 
the agent or operator exercises a special force, 
power, or impression upon the subject or pa- 
tient. The object of the book is to direct 
those who use mesmerism as a medical ad- 
junct. 

IszMA, OR SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. By M. 

. Ozella Shields. Recent number of the 
‘* Fireside Stories.’ Published by J. C. 
Ogilvie, New York. 

TEMPERANCE HAND-BOOK FOR SPEAKERS 
AND WorRKERS. By Julia Colman, author of 
“Alcohol and Hygiene,” “ Primary Temper- 
ance Catechism,” etc. Price, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


This new book from the pen of that experi- 
enced and skilful writer on Temperance and 
Hygiene, Miss Colman, is an addition of prac- 
tical value to the literature of reform. Miss 
Colman always writes for a purpose and writes 
to the point. She is not given to excesses of 
language. Knowing what she writes about 
and having abundance of material immedi- 
ately related to her subject, she has no need 
to spin indefinitely and unnecessarily. 

A book of 178 pages, it contains ten scrip- 
tural lectures, ten temperance discourses, ten 
scientific lessons, and these are packed with 
suggestions of use to all who are engaged in 
the field of temperance work. J. N. Stearns, 
Publishing Agent, New York. 


THe EGypriaAn NILE AS A CIVILIZER. By J. 
G. Lansing. New Brunswick, N. J. 


This is the title of a very interesting paper, 
read by Professor Lansing, at a meeting of 
the congress of anthropologists in New York, 
last year. It was published in the Presbyterian 
Review, and many who heard it read ‘will be 
pleased to know that it can be obtained in 
pamphlet form from Prof. Lansing. His ad- 
dress is Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 


THE THrIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT of the 
Board of Directors of the Brooklyn Library, 
shows a creditable growth of that beneficial 
institution. The addition of books of a sub- 
stantial nature has been large, and there is 
much indicative of the growth of a healthy 
literary taste among those Brooklynites who 
take books from that collection. ~ 


























Pears’ Soap 
The late HENRY WARD BEECHER wrote: 
“If GSLEANLINESS is next to GODLINESS, soap 


must be considered as a means of GRACE, and a 
clergyman who recommends MORAL things should 
be willing to recommend soap. I am told that my 
commendation of PEARS’ Soap has opened for it a 
large sale in the UNITED STATES. I am willing 
to stand by every word in favor of it I ever uttered. 
A man must be fastidious indeed who is not satisfied 
with it.” 








> ao has been established in Lon- 

| Cals Soap don 100 YEARS both as a 
COMPLEXION and as a snavine soar, has ob- 
tained -15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS, and is now 
sold in every city of the world. It is the purest, 
cleanest, finest, most economical, and_there- 
fore the best of all soaps for general ‘torlet 
purposes; and for use in the Nursery it is 
recommended by thousands of intelligent 
mothers throughout the civilized world, because, 
while serving as a cleanser and detergent, its 
emollient properties prevent the chafing and 
discomforts to which zz/fands are. so liable. 
Pears Soar can now be had of nearly all 
Druggists in the United States, du¢ be sure 
that you get the genuine, as there are worth- 
less imitations. 
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of Prose and Verse suitable for different oc- 
casions in the parlor and in public. Published 
by the National Temperance Society, at ten 
cents. G. N. Stearns, Agent, New York. 


Evectric RuLES, TABLES, TESTS AND FORM- 
UL&, by Andrew Jamieson, C. E. 


This little hand-book is published by the 
industrial Publication Co., of N. Y. Itisa 
compact and quite thorough work for the use 
of the practical electrician; has minute direc- 
tions for calculations and tests, and numerous 
engravings that exhibit the instruments and 
apparatus employed. The contents include 
formule of the absolute units, practical, elec- 
trical, mechanical, heat and light units, elec- 
tro-chemical equivalents, electrolysis, heat 
and energy of combustion, electrical conduct- 
ors, copper, etc.; insulators, batteries, etc., 
submarine cables, land lines, electric lighting, 
etc., etc., etc. Price in Cloth, 75 Cents. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO SUCCESS IN THE USE 
or REcIPEs, FORMULA, ETC., by John Phin, 
author of “How to Use the Microscope.” 


Mr. Phin gives us another practical little 
book. This time it is one that has a place in 
the household. There are recipes, and recipes, 
thousands, yea, miliions of them afloat in the 
world, but the number of them that can be 
said to be perfectly intelligible to the average 
mind, is exceedingly few. What housekeeper 
is there who has not often been at her wit’s end 
in the attempt to use a recipe gleaned from her 
cook-book tor making some novelty, from a 
lack of clearness in the description. Mr. Phin’s 
suggestions are to the point, and both makers 
of recipes and formula, and the users of such 
conveniences, will have occasion to thank him 
should they read the little book he has given 
them. 


SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE OFFI- 
CERS OF THE RETREAT FOR THE INSANE, AT 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


One feature of this report is the declaration 
that the writer has not yet discovered any 
remedy which will restore to its normal activ- 
ity a disordered mind, and that he, in common 
with other physicians who consider mental 
diseases, has not yet ‘‘ been able to surmount 
the difficulties found in his pathway, and con- 
nect any special mental symptom which was 
observed during life, with any a 
morbid state, found after death, and the exact 
relation of cause and effect, and for the reason 
that the processes of mentalization are unat- 
tended by any external manifestations, or any 
internal ones, in the way of brain changes, 
which’ can be subject to investigation.” e 
think that some of our experienced alienists 
who read the report will somewhat sur- 
prised by this candid acknowledgment. It 
seems to us that this gentleman has not stud- 
ied mind rightly. He has been looking alto- 

ether at external indications, and paid but 
fittle attention to fundamentals. e could 

oint him to so old a work as Spurzheim, on 
insanity, for gape and demonstration 
which he would find most edifying in his work. 
We would ask him only to make proof of the 
suggestions of the great Prussian physiologist, 
onl we are sure that should he do so, his next 
“annual report” will have a better ring, on 
the relation of the processes of mentalization 
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to external manifestations. As for the discov 
ery of any one remedy, or any specific rem- 
edy, we scarcely expect that, so far as sucha 
thing can be furnished by drug or chemical, 
but we feel warranted in assuring our numer- 
ous friends, who have the care of the insane at 
heart, that obedience to the laws of physiol- 
ogy and hygiene will prove prophylactical and 
remedial, as much regarding insanity, as they 
are in ordinary physical disorders. 


BULLETIN OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOcI- 
ETy OF LYONS, NUMBER SEVEN, FOR 1888. 


This interesting resume of the proceedings 
of the society named, we have received from 
the Secretary. 

THE ILLUSTRATED PRACTICAL MESMERIST. 
By William Davey. Sixth Edition. Pub- 
lished by James Burns, London. 

_ This writer takes a view of mesmerism that 
is advocated by many physiologists, viz., that 
the agent or operator exercises a special force, 
power, or impression upon the subject or pa- 
tient.. The object of the book is to direct 
those who use mesmerism as a medical ad- 
junct. 


IszMA, OR SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. By M. 

. Ozella Shields. Recent number of the 
‘“‘ Fireside Stories.” Published by J. C. 
Ogilvie, New York. 

TEMPERANCE HAND-BOOK FOR SPEAKERS 
AND WoRKERS. By Julia Colman, author of 
“Alcohol and Hygiene,” “ Primary Temper- 
ance Catechism,” etc. Price, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


This new book from the pen of that experi- 
enced and skilful writer on Temperance and 
Hygiene, Miss Colman, is an addition of prac- 
tical value to the literature of reform. Miss 
Colman always writes for a purpose and writes 
to the point. She is not given to excesses of 
language. Knowing what she writes about 
and having abundance of material immedi- 
ately related to her subject, she has no need 
to spin indefinitely and unnecessarily. 

A book of.178 pages, it contains ten scrip- 
tural lectures, ten temperance discourses, ten 
scientific lessons, and these are packed with 
suggestions of use to all who are engaged in 
the field of temperance work. J. N. Stearns, 
Publishing Agent, New York. 


THe EcyptiAn NILE AS A CIVILIZER. 
G. Lansing. New Brunswick, N. J. 
This is the title of a very interesting paper, 

read by Professor Lansing, at a meeting of 

the congress of anthropologists in New York, 
last year. 1t was published in the Presbyterian 

Review, and many who heard it read will be 

pleased to know that it can be obtained in 

pamphlet form from Prof. Lansing. His ad- 
dress is Rutgers College, New Brunswick, 

New Jersey. 


Tue THIrRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT of the 
Board of Directors of the Brooklyn Library, 
shows a creditable growth of that beneficial 
institution. The addition of books of a sub- 
stantial nature has been large, and there is. 
much indicative of the growth of a healthy 
literary taste among those Brooklynites who. 
take books from that collection. 
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